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THE ORIGIN OF THE SKIDI PAWNEE 
SACRIFICE TO THE MORNING STAR 


By RALPH LINTON 


_ Skidi Pawnee sacrifice of a captive girl to the Morning 
Star has probably aroused more popular interest than any 

other purely tribal Indian ceremony except the Hopi Snake 
dance. It has been described a number of times (Bibliography, 
1, 2, 3, 4, 5) and it seems unnecessary to do more than summarize 
its most important features here. The sacrifice was performed 
only in years when Mars was morning star and usually originated 


in a dream in which the Morning Star appeared to some man and 
directed him to capture a suitable victim. The dreamer went to 
the keeper of the Morning Star bundle and received from him 
the warrior’s costume kept in it. He then set out, accompanied 
by volunteers, and made a night attack upon an enemy village. 
As soon as a girl of suitable age was captured the attack ceased 
and the war party returned. The girl was dedicated to the 
Morning Star at the moment of her capture and was given into the 
care of the leader of the party who, on its return, turned her over 
to the chief of the Morning Star village. During the time pre- 
ceding the sacrifice she was treated with kindness and respect, 
but it was forbidden to give her any article of clothing. Only 
the Jeader of the war party and the chief of the Morning Star 
village could touch her after her dedication. A man who broke 
this rule was thought to have offered himself in her place and 
if he died before the time of the sacrifice she would be released. 

The ceremonies preceding the sacrifice occupied four days, the 
victim being killed on the morning of the fifth. The rites performed 
during the first three days are not fully known, but apparently 
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consisted in the singing of songs relating the exploits of the 
Morning Star and in the offering of smoke and dried meat to the 
Morning Star bundle. At the beginning of the ceremony the 
girl was purified with smoke, painted red, and dressed in a black 
costume which was kept in the Morning Star bundle between 
sacrifices. Her captor was also dressed in a costume from this 
bundle and throughout the ceremony the two seem to have 
personified respectively the Evening and Morning Stars. A fire 
of four logs laid with their points together and their ends extending 
toward the four directions was kept burning during the four 
days. About sunset of the fourth day the spectators were excluded 
from the lodge while the officiating priest drew four circles on the 
floor, one for each of the four world quarters. They were then 
readmitted and the priests sang a song descriptive of the journey 
of the Morning Star in search of the Evening Star while one of 
the priests danced about the lodge with a war club and obliterated 
the circles. The priests then began to sing a long series of songs 
believed to have been given by the Evening Star. As each song was 
finished. a tally stick, taken from a bunch kept in the Morning 
Star bundle, was laid down, Dr. G. A. Dorsey (6) concludes that 
the idea underlying this part of the ritual was that the girl at first 
belonged to the world of human affairs but that, as each song was 
sung, she became farther removed from it until, when the last 
tally was laid down, she had been won from the people like a stake 
in a game and belonged to the supernatural powers. When tks 
songs were finished, one of the priests undressed the girl, painted 
the right half of her body red ance the left half black, and redressed 
her. The whole assembly then set out for the place of sacrifice. 
At the place of sacrifice a scaffold had been erected on the after- 
noon of the fourth day, the selection of the site, cutting of the 
timber for the scaffold, etc., being attended by special ceremonies. 
The scaffold consisted of two uprights and five cross-pieces, four 
below and one above. The two uprights symbolized night and 
day, the four lower bars the four directions, and the upper bar 
the sky. Below the scaffold was a pit lined with white feathers 
which symbolized the Evening Star’s garden in the west, the 
source of al] animal and plant life. 
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Two men led the girl from the lodge to the scaffold by thongs 
fastened around her wrists. She was kept in ignorance of her fate 
as long as possible and it was thought an especially good omen if 
she mounted the scaffold willingly. The men leading her removed 
her clothing and tied her hands to the upper bar and her feet to 
the highest of the four lower bars. The procession was timed so 
that she would be left alone on the scaffold at the moment the 
Morning Star rose. When the Morning Star appeared, two men 
came from the east with flaming brands and touched her lightly 
in the arm pits and groins. Four other men then touched her with 
war clubs. The man who had captured her then ran forward with 
the bow from the Skull bundle and a sacred arrow and shot her 
through the heart while another man struck her on the head with 
the war club from the Morning Star bundle. The officiating priest 
then opened her breast with a flint knife and smeared his face 
with the blood while her captor caught the falling blood on dried 
meat. All the male members of the tribe then pressed forward 
and shot arrows into the body. They then circled the scaffold 
four times and dispersed. The priests remained. One of them 
pulled out the arrows and laid them in four piles about the 
scaffold. The body was taken down and laid on the ground with 
the head to the east, and the blood-soaked meat was burned under 
the scaffold as an offering to all the gods. Finally, songs were sung 
describing the cating of the body by various animals and its final 
turning into earth. Dorsey (4, p. 67) says: 

“There is reason to believe that an abbreviated form of the ceremony was 
held each winter in December, at which time the ritual only was sung and 
the smoke offering performed.” 

Wissler and Spinden (7) have pointed out that the Morning 
Star sacrifice had a number of features in common with the 
human sacrifices of the Aztec and suggest that its presence among 
the Pawnee may be due to diffusion from Mexico. The principal 
resemblances to the Mexican practices lie in the association of 
the sacrifice with a worship of the heavenly bodies, the impersona- 
tion of a deity by the victim, and in parts of the actual procedure. 

An analysis of the Pawnee ceremony shows that although 
some of its features were probably of foreign origin its underlying 
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concepts and most of its ritual were in perfect accord with the 
general body of Skidi beliefs and practices. The Pawnee recognized 
a great number of both heavenly and earthly beings. The attri- 
butes and powers of these beings ‘were more clearly defined than 
was usually the case among the Plains tribes and the most 
important of them deserve to be classed as gods. The earthly 
beings were primarily the guardians of the medicine-men while 
the heavenly beings were the guardians of the whole people and 
the rivers of most of the village and tribal sacred bundles. Nearly 
all the heavenly beings were identified with stars. Although our 
data on the other Caddoan tribes are rather scanty, stars figure 
largely in the mythology of all those for which we have informa- 
tion and it seems probable that a worship of the heavenly bodies 
was common to all the peoples of this stock. It was such a basic 
feature of Pawnee religion that if its presence was due to diffusion 
from Mexico this diffusion must have occurred at a very ancient 
time. 

The impersonation of a deity by the victim in the Morning 
Star ceremony is suggestive of one of the Mexican practices, but 
the resemblance is not very close. In the Mexican rites cited by 
Wissler and Spinden (7, p. 54) the victims were sacrificed to the 
deities whom they had impersonated. In the Pawnee rite there 
was a double impersonation, the captor taking the part of the 
Morning Star and the girl of the Evening Star. The victim was 
not offered to the deity whom she had impersonated but to another 
being who had conquered that deity. Impersonations of deities 
occurred in other Pawnee ceremonies as well. Dorsey (6) says: 

“A man who has offered seven eagles to the heavenly deities may furnish a 
robe and other accessories used in a certain ceremony when one of the 
greatest of the heavenly beings, Paruxti, becomes represented in the bundles. 
He then becomes the earthly representative of that deity for the season. 
During all this season he neither cuts his hair nor his nails; he wears only 


a buffalo robe; in short, conducts himself as Paruxti did when he visited 
the earth.” 


The Morning Star ceremony was plainly a re-enactment of the 
conquest of the Evening Star by the Morning Star and, as such, 
was quite in agreement with the general pattern of Skidi cere- 
monies. Dorsey (op. cit.) says: 
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“In theory the Skidi Pawnee ceremonies all have as their object the 
performance either through drama or through ritual of the acts which were 
performed in the mythologic age. The ritual is a formal method of restating 
the acts of the supernatural beings in early times, and by this recitation of 
a ritual the deities of the heavens have their attention redirected toward 
the people on the one hand; on the other hand, people are reminded of the 
deeds which were done for them by the heavenly beings. The relationship 
between man and the supernatural world is renewed with the result that the 
supernatural beings, being pleased at the attention, which is usually in the 
form of sacrificial rites, bestowed upon them, continue their protection over 
the people.” 


The idea of sacrifice entered into practically all the Pawnee 
bundle ceremonies and the offering of sacrifices to the heavenly 
beings was one of the surest roads to the spiritual and social 
advancement of an individuai. Dorsey (op. cit.) says: 


“The Morning Star told the people that he gave them bows and arrows 
with which to kill animals, telling them to get on the right side to shoot so 
that the arrow would go through the heart. As he had given them fire sticks 
the animal should be placed on the fire so that the smoke might ascend to 
the beings in the heavens. In these sacrifices by fire the blaze and smoke 
carry the prayers to the above, thus the smoke is the prayer bearer. This 
form of sacrifice was graded, the value ranging all the way from the sacrifice 
of the first bird shot by a boy with a toy bow to the sacrifice of a human 
maiden to the Morning Star. When about to make such a sacrifice to the 
heavens, it was customary before using the bow, the instrument of death, 
to pronounce the‘name of the Morning Star. This pronounced upon an 
animal or human being is the dooming to death, or it may be compared to 
a curse. Apart from the human being who was sacrificed to the Morning Star 
certain animals were especially sought after for sacrifice. These were various 
birds, culminating in the eagles, except the white eagle. which was never 
sacrificed, and certain animals such as the deer, antelope, wild-cat, otter and 
buffalo, culminating in the sacrifice of a human scalp or human maiden.” 


It is plain that no foreign origin need be sought for such 
features of the Morning Star ceremony as its association with a 
stzr cult, the impersonation of a deity by the victim, or the under- 
lying idea of sacrifice. The killing of the victim with a single arrow 
through the heart was also in accordance with the tribal pattern, 
fcr animal victims were supposed to be killed in this way. There 
are, however, other features of the ceremony which seem at 
variance with the pattern. Thus, although human sacrifice was 
only the highest of a long series of graded offerings among the 
Skidi, there is no proof of its existence, except in the form of scalp 
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sacrifice, among any of the other Pawnee. Animal offerings were 
brought in dead and offered through fire. The human sacrifice 
had to be taken alive and was not burned. Moreover, the use of 
a scaffold, the touching of the living victim with flaming brands 
and clubs, the opening of the thoracic cavity and offering of blood, 
and the final shooting with arrows by all the men present, find no 
parallel in the other tribal ceremonies. 

It has often been stated that human sacrifices were rare among 
the Indians north of Mexico, but this seems to be true only in 
the sense that they were infrequent. There are recorded instances 
of the practice among many tribes and over a very wide area. 
Sacrifices on the death of chiefs are recorded from the Natchez 
and Taensa (8, pp. 139, 266-7) and at the burning of the Taensa 
temple (op. cit., p. 266). The Yuchi sacrificed captives to the sun 
on the second day of the Annual Town Ceremony, burning them 
at high noon at a stake in the southeast corner of the town square 
(9, p. 85). Human sacrifices are also recorded among the Iroquois 
and Nipissing (10, p. 404) and among the Cheyenne at the time 
of the Sun Dance (11, p. 469). The formality, amounting almost 
to a ritual, which attended the torture of prisoners among most of 
the eastern tribes strongly suggests that the original idea under- 
lying this practice was also a sacrificial one, and in view of the 
distribution of the recorded sacrifices it seems probable that 
human offerings were made at one time or another by most of the 
tribes of the Eastern Woodlands. Human sacrifice was also 
present in the Southwest and may have been important there in 
ancient times. Bourke (12, p. 196) says: 

“In my journal of November 1881, made at Zufi, are the following 
jottings of a conversation with the old chief, Pedro Pino, who possessed a 
very complete knowledge of Spanish: ‘In the days of long ago all the Pueblos, 
Moquis, Zunis, Acoma, Laguna, Jemez, and others, had the religion of 
human sacrifice at the feast of fire, when the days are shortest. The victim 
had his throat cut and his breast opened, and his heart taken out by one of 


the Cochinos (priests); that was their ‘oficio’ (religion), their method of 
asking good fortune.” 


There are a number of features of Skidi culture which seem to 
indicate contact with the Southeastern and Southwestern areas, 
and as human sacrifice was present in both these regions it is. 
unnecessary to seek farther for the source of the idea. 


E> 
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The use of a scaffold and the touching of the living victim with 
brands and clubs are clearly related to the method of prisoner 
torture in vogue among the tribes of the lower Mississippi Valley. 
Du Pratz (8, pp. 131-2) says of the Natchez: 


On arriving near their nation they (a returning war party) make the 
war cry three times repeated and ... . go at once to hunt for the three poles 
which are necessary for the construction of the fatal instrument on which 
they are going to make the enemy they have taken die. I mean the frame 
(cadre) on which they cruelly immolate the unfortunate victim of their 
vengeance (PI. 3, b). 

Of these three poles, which are about ten feet long, two are set in the 
earth. They are straight and a good pace apart from each other. .... The 
third is cut in halves in order to cross the two that are already planted. 
The first is two feet above the earth and the other five feet above the first. 
These poles are thus adjusted and bound together as strongly as possible. 

.... The natives tie the victim to the foot of the frame, and when he is there 
he sings the death song until his scalp is taken. After the warriors have thus 
tied him they are permitted to go to eat. The victim, if he so desires, may 
then take his last meal. The old warriors guard him. Each one can look 
at him, but he is not allowed to speak to him, still less to insult him. 

When the warriors have finished their meal they come to the place where 

. ... the victim is tied. They make him advance a little and turn his entire 
body around in order that the people may see him. The one who has taken 
him gives a blow of his wooden war club below the back part of his head, 
making the death cry. Having thus stunned him he cuts the skin around 
his head . . . . and makes the death cry while removing the scalp in the best 
manner he is able without tearing it. 

After the scalp has been taken from the victim, they tie a cord to each of 
his wrists, throw the ends of the cords over the upper cross-piece, which many 
take and draw in order to pull him up while others lift him, placing his feet 
on the cross-piece below and tying them to the corners of the square. They 
do the same to his hands at the upper corners in such a manner that .. . . the 
four links form a sort of St. Andrew’s cross. 

From the time that they begin to take the scalp the young people go in 
search of dry canes, crush them, and make packages or bundles..... The 
one who took him is the first one to take a single crushed cane and burn the 
place he may choose. But he devotes himself especially to burning the arm 
with which he (the prisoner) had best defended himself. Another comes end 
burns another place..... All in fact, one after the other, revenge themselves 
on this victim... .. Usage decides and governs everything. 


The method of torture just described agrees with the pro- 
cedure of the Skidi sacrifice in so many details that it seems 
highly probable that the scaffold and touching features of the 
latter were due to diffusion from the lower Mississippi valley. 
The shooting with arrows may also be referable to that region, 
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although its source is less clear. An execution with arrows on a 
scaffold seems to be represented on a shell gorget from Missouri 
(13, p. 412) but I have been unable to find any record of the 
practice among the historic tribes. The nearest approach te it 
was among the eastern Dakota of whom Perrot says (14, p. 169): 

The usual torture which they inflict upon those whom they doom to 

death is to fasten them to trees or stakes and let their boys shoot arrows at 
them. 
In the Skidi ceremony the shooting, aside from the first arrow 
through the heart, did not take place until after the victim’s breast 
had been opened and seems to have been intended merely as a 
sign of participation in the sacrifice by all the men present. The 
opening of the victim’s breast and the offering of the blood agree 
so closely with the Pueblo method of sacrifice as described by 
Bourke (op. cit.) that it seems certain that this feature of the 
ceremony was due to diffusion from the Southwest. 

It is evident that all the elements which enter into the Morning 
Star sacrifice, with the possible exception of the shooting with 
arrows, either are in accord with the tribal ceremonial pattern 
or can readily be explained by diffusion from neighboring areas. 
It seems very unlikely, therefore, that the Skidi received the rite 
directly from Mexico. At the same time, it can hardly be doubted 
that many of its features are really of Mexican origin. 

A study of Mexican influence upon the cultures within the 
United States is beyond the scope of the present paper, but a 
superficial examination seems to show that both the Southeast 
and Southwest have been affected by the higher civilizations to 
the south. In the lower Mississippi Valley there were temples on 
pyramidal mounds, a rather well developed cult of the heavenly 
bodies, scaffold torture (possibly as a development of scaffold 
sacrifice), and a number of pottery forms and art motives which 
are strongly reminiscent of the Mexican coast cultures, especially 
Huaxtec. In the Southwest we have stone construction, im- 
personation of deities by elaborately masked and costumed dancers, 
cardiac sacrifice, cotton and the true loom, mosaic jewelry, a maize 
complex closely patterned on that of Mexico, etc. Nearly all the 
specialized Mexican traits which are present in the Southeast 
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are lacking in the Southwest and vice versa. I think that this 
fact can only be explained by the assumption that there were two 
centers of diffusion within Mexico one of which influenced the 
Southeast and the other the Southwest. One center was probably 
in the highlands and the other on the east coast. To judge from 
the traits which spread northward from them, the cultures of 
these two centers must have differed considerably. 

The star cult and scaffold features of the Skidi rite probably 
originated in the coastal center and reached the Pawnee by way 
of the Mississippi valley. The deity impersonation and cardiac 
features, on the other hand, probably originated in the highland 
center and reached the Pawnee by way of the Southwest. There 
is no record of the use of the scaffc.. 1 the Southwest or of the 
cardiac sacrifice in the Southeast, unless we include under that 
head the occasional offering of the hearts of slain enemies through 
fire. The Aztec do not seem to have adopted the scaffold sacrifice 
until 1506 and probably borrowed it from some other tribe in 
southern Mexico (7, p. 51). It is doubtful whether they really 
combined it with the cardiac sacrifice, for none of the instances 
cited by Wissler and Spinden (op. cit.) indicate that the scaffold 
victim’s breast was opened. The similarity of the historic Aztec 
and Skidi rites seems to have been due to the fact that the same 
traits had been combined in much the same way in these two 
widely separated areas. The traits themselves probably had the 
same origin in both cases, but their combination was, in each 
instance, an independent loca] development. There is no reason 
to suppose that either of the rites, as a whole, owed anything 
to the other. 
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THE CREATOR CONCEPT AMONG THE INDIANS 
OF NORTH CENTRAL CALIFORNIA 


BY EDWIN M. LOEB 


‘ee three Pomo creation myths contained in this paper are 
4 part of the material collected in the winter of 1924-25 while 

the writer was investigating the religion and mythology of 
the Pomo Indians. The trip was conducted under the auspices 
of the Department of Anthropology of the University of California 
through the generosity of the Guggenheim Brothers, of New York 
City. 

While these three myths were obtained from the same linguistic 
group, and deal in a general way with the same incidents and 
characters, yet they differ so essentially in spirit and philosophy 
that a summary of their cultural setting cannot well be avoided. 
In doing this, the author has drawn mainly from the published 
and manuscript works of Dr. A. L. Kroeber. 

The mythology of the California Indians is bound up in great 
part with their religious practices. Hence it will be well at the 
start to eliminate as far as possible two extraneous cultural regions. 
One of these divergent culture areas comprises the extreme north- 
western corner of the state, in the drainage of the lower Klamath 
and about Humboldt Bay. This region has been termed North- 
western California, and it constitutes a subdivision of the North 
Pacific Coast culture area. In this region the dances are not given 
by a secret organization, nor does any organization of this nature 
possess mythology of an esoteric nature. The conception of a single 
supreme or original creator is totally wanting among the tribes 
of this area.' On the other hand, the story of the so-called “Culture 
Hero” or transformer is widely prevalent throughout the North- 
west. This hero is supposed to have given the world its present 
shape, to have killed monsters who infested the land, and to have 
given to men their arts and institutions. Among the Modoc, 
Kumush (Old Man) is the culture hero. Curtin believes that this 
hero has many of the attributes of Zeus, and that many of the 


1A. L. Kroeber. Wishosk Myths. Journal American Folk Lore. Vol. xvm, p. 89. 
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myths concerning this character are as sacred to Indians as Bible 
stories are to Christians,? yet Kumush is far from an ideal char- 
acter in the very stories which Curtin has collected. Boas, with 
a far wider knowledge of a similar region, writes: | 

In the Northwest, the being who gave the world its present shape, and 
man his arts, was not prompted by altruistic motives. He did so in the 
course of his personal adventures, often with the direct aim of harming his 
enemies... .. He combines in one person the benevolent being and the 
trickster.’ 

Another region to be eliminated from the discussion is that of 
Southern California. This area extends from the Tehachapi Pass 
and the mountains in the interior, and from Point Conception on 
the coast, southward to the Mexican boundary. While the tribes 
of this locality may be separated into two groups—those of the 
islands, coast and mountains, and those of the Colorado River, 
and into two religions, the Jimsonweed cult and the dream 
singing—yet the two religions have one factor in common, the lack 
of a true esoteric society. Religious experience in both cases is 
an individual matter. The Jimsonweed cult exists solely for the 
initiation, rather than the initiation for the cult, and membership 
is open to all of the tribe.‘ The mythology of Southern California 
is not native to the state, but is evidently a borrowing from the 
Pueblo region, an area of high development of secret societies and 
priesthood organization. Under these circumstances it is not 
surprising to find creation stories here, with a well developed 
system of dualism.’ Better known is the universal story of develop- 
ment from Father Heaven and Mother Earth, and the coming 
of the culture hero, the “Dying God.” Throughout, we encounter 
typically non-Californian migration stories.® 


2J. Curtin. Myths of the Modocs. Boston, 1912. p. 382. 

3 Introduction to James Teit. Thompson River Indian Traditions. Memoirs 
of American Folk Lore Society. 1898, p. 6. 

4“*The initiation was into manhood and tribal status, rather than to member- 
ship in any organization. It was therefore, in a sense, a boy’s puberty ceremony, 
which was given a distinctive character by intoxication.” A. L. Kroeber. Handbook 
of the California Indians. p. 502. 

5 E. W. Gifford. Clans and Moieties in Southern California. University of 
California Publications, Vol. 14, No. 2, p. 182. 

6A. L. Kroeber. Two myths of the Mission Indians. Journal American Folk 
Lore, Vol. xtx, p. 310. 
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Central California, an area which covers two-thirds of the 
state, is alone typical in its development of an indigenous culture. 
We may, for the sake of convenience, divide this region into two 
areas: that lying north of the latitude of San Francisco, and that 
lying south of the latitude of San Francisco. The first area is 
North Central California, and the second South Central Cali- 
fornia. 

North Central California has for its typical religion the Kuksu 
Cult.? This cult was probably in its original form merely an asso- 
ciation of shamans, with initiations for the purpose of instruction 
in the shamanistic arts, and god impersonations for the sole 
purpose of curing. Later, the society commenced giving four day 
cycles of esoteric dances with increasing complexity of god im- 
personations, and the original shamanistic ideas became almost 
extinguished in ceremonial display. In the meantime the original 
shamans developed into a hierarchy of priests, having a secret 
language, mythology, and system of crude astronomical knowl- 
edge. The head priest now had sole charge of the sacred dances. 
Curing was almost entirely delegated to non-initiated members 
of the tribe. 

In South Central California, with the exception of the Miwok, 
the Kuksu religion was absent. In its place there existed the 
Jimson weed cult, a probable importation from the island region 
of southern California. Here there was no true esoteric society, 
shamanism was individualistic, and no priesthood developed. 

It will be well now to turn to the mythology of the two regions 
in order to determine the influence that the different religions 
have played on the mythopeeic faculties of the tribes. 

Kroeber summarizes the resemblances of the two systems of 
mythology as follows: 


The possession of creation myths; the uniform antithesis, to a greater 
or less degree, of Coyote and the chief creator in these creation myths; the 


7™The Kuksu religion is named by anthropologists from its principal deity, 
Kuksu, “‘the first man,” and a powerful shaman. 

In this paragraph I have summarized a portion of my unpublished material 
on Pomo religion. This substantiates, to a remarkable degree, the theories advanced 
on the Kuksu religion by Dr. Kroeber in his general book on anthropology. P. 306 ff. 
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presence of numerous Coyote trickster stories; a considerable range of animal 
characters; certain ideas, also commonly held by the Indians of a large part 
of America, especially of the flood or primeval waters, the theft of fire, and 
the origin of death—Coyote usually appearing in connection with the last 
two; and certain ideas of similar type which are more nearly confined to 
California, such as the origin of the human hand from the lizard in opposition 
to Coyote. 


. .. .The following differences appear between the northern and southern 
halves of this central region. In the south there are no developed or extensive 
creation myths. Also, there is scarcely a full creator. The eagle, who is 
most nearly such, is really only the chief among a number of equals. The 
mere fact that the creators are several, and that they are animals, must 
tend to minimize their distinctly creative qualities.* 

I will add two more points of dissimilarity. In the south we 
find a lack of coherence in the creation stories, and a considerable 
admixture of obscenity. In the north these stories, when correctly 
told, are coherent and lack obscene incidents. Finally, the idea of 
actual creation, in the sense of a projection into objective existence 
of a world that preexisted in the mind of a creator, is found alone 
in the northern section.’ In the south we find creation by a process 
of transformation, working on a pre-existing object, suck as turn- 
ing sticks into men. 

The difference, then, between the mythology of the two regions 
lies chiefly in the character of the creation stories, and this 
difference is due not to a wide divergence in the material that goes 
to make up these stories, but rather to the philosophical and 
complex manner in which the creation stories of the north are 
compiled from common mythical material to be found in both 
sections. This compilation may be compared to the work of a 
modern master composer of music weaving together a symphony 
from the folk songs of his country. 

In the north, then, we have secret societies, a priesthood, and 
elaborate creation myths; in the south no secret societies, no 
priesthood, and only rudimentary creation myths. The connection 
between priesthood and elaboration of mythology is apparent, and, 


8A. L. Kroeber. Indian Myths of South Central California. University of 
California Publications, vol. 4, no. 4., p. 196-197. 


® For an example of a myth of this nature, see myth No. 3 of this collection. 
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in fact, has already been pointed out by Boas.'® The conception of 
an etiological god, or gods, who created man and the world, is so 
simple that it is to be found not only in central California, but 
among most other primitive peoples. What is not so simple, and 
not so obvious, is the elaboration of the creation theme, giving 
to it a philosophical and even ethical tone, and cleansing from it 
all burlesque incident. When this has been done we have not the 
exoteric myth of a whole people, but the esoteric myth of a small 
group; and as this myth has been handed down from father to son, 
or uncle to maternal nephew, it has been brooded over and 
additions superimposed from generation to generation. The 
myth now becomes sacred, and as such is sharply distinguished 
from the profane myths of the common people. A cycle of these 
sacred myths accounts not only for the creation of the world and 
man, but may also give sanction to the ritual and social stratifica- 
tion of the tribe; they become, in fact, the backbone of the religion 
of the people. 

Taking now the individual tribes under consideration in which 
the Kuksu religion has been found, we find the greatest develop- 
ment of the cult to have centered in the southern Wintun, or 
Patwin. The cult has also been described among the surrounding 
Pomo, Miwok, Maidu, and Yuki peoples. So far as known, the 
correlation between the Kuksu cult and the elaboration of the 
mythology is perfect, excepting that the northern Wintun had a 
highly developed mythology, but have only in recent European 
times received the Kuksu religion, while the Miwok have the 
Kuksu religion, but no truly esoteric myth has been reported by 
field workers. Since esoteric myths are rather difficult to obtain 


10 F, Boas. Mythology and Folktaies of North American Indians. Jour. of 
American Folk Lore, 1914. p. 402. 

More recently, Paul Radin has attempted to show that the elaboration and puri- 
fication of myth is due, not to social causes, but to the efforts of individuals of pro- 
nounced ‘“‘religious temperament.” This is in part true, for the priesthood is mainly 
composed of the more devout tribal members. Yet, where there is no priesthood, as 
in South Central California, the religiously inclined individual appears to lack the 
opportunity of elaborating and handling down his special conception of the cosmos. 
See P. Radin. Monotheism among Primitive Peoples. London, 1924. 
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from the California Indians, it does not follow that a true creation 
story among the Miwok is non-existent.!"* 

The conceptions regarding the character of the creator vary 
from group to group and even within the confines of a linguistic 
group." Thus, among the northern Wintun, Olelbis (Dwelling on 
High) is the creator, while Coyote brings death and trouble into 
the world, but among the southern Wintun, Coyote is the sole 
creator and benefactor of mankind. Among the Maidu, Earth 
Initiate, the creator, is again in opposition to Coyote. Among the 
Yuki, Taikomol (He who walks alone) is again in opposition to 
Coyote, although the latter also plays a supplementary part to 
the creator. Although the actual Miwok creation story has not 
been obtained, it is apparent that among these people Coyote is 
the creator. Finally, among the coast central branch of the Pomo 
we find Coyote as the beneficent creator, while Marumda is the 
creator, and Coyote the evil spirit among the eastern division of 
this people.” 

What has evidently happened is this: The common trans- 
former-trickster has been taken out of the folktales of the people 
and apotheosized.* Coyote, in the sacred lore of the initiated, 
may be a beneficent creator, or he may be a scoffing Mephis- 
topheles; he never remains 2 Don Juan. The question as to 
whether or not the priesthood construct a system of dualism with 
an anthropomorphic deity in opposition to Coyote is purely a 
matter of chance and has nothing to do with the cultural status 
of the tribe.“ The northern Wintun were less advanced than the 
southern in the matter of the formation of a priesthood, and yet 


108 Since this paper has gone to press, 2 creation story, with Coyote as creator, 
has been reported from the Coast Miwok. These people had the Kuksu religion. 
It has also been determined that the Sierra Miwok, among whom a true creation 
story was lacking, borrowed the Kuksu religion in recent times. 

11 References to these creation stories are contained in Kroeber’s Indian Myths 
of South Central California. U niversity of California Publications. Vol. 4, No. 4. 

12 See Creation Stories, Nos. 1 and 3. 

13 The second story of this collection, an exoteric story of the coast central 
Pomo, is an account of Coyote in the role of trickster-transformer. 

4 Boas believes that dualism indicates a high cultural development, while 
Radin’s opinion is the exact opposite. (Boas. Memoirs of American Folk Lore Society. 
1898. p. 4; Radin. Religion of the North American Indians. Folk-lore, 1914, p. 362.) 
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it is only among the northern that we find a system of dualism. 
The reverse conditions hold among the Pomo. The mere existence 
of a dualistic mythology argues nothing as to the development 
of religious thought. It is, in fact, found in South Central Cali- 
fornia as well as in North Centra! California. 

It may finally be stated that a high degree of regional variabil- 
ity is to be expected in the case of the esoteric stories, since they 
are the persona! possessions of small groups of individuals. 

While the discussion has so far hinged on Central California, 
it is nut to be thought that this correlation between the growth of 
the priesthood and the elaboration and systematization of mythol- 
ogy is one that is to be limited either in time or space. Boas has 
already pointed out this correlation among the Mexicans, the 
Pueblo tribes, and the Pawnee.” Turning our attention eastward 
we find among the Central Algonkin peoples of the Eastern Wood- 
land area a secret shamanistic society known as the Midewiwin, 
and an elaborate and methodical mythology. The same stories 
which are common among the non-initiated concerning Manabush, 
the “foolish fellow,” have been taken over, altered, given a 
religious character, and utilized by the secret society of the 
Menomini to exalt Mianibush, and, incidentally, the secret 
society." 

In Polynesia the same correlation holds true. The priesthoods 
of this region are of a composite nature. A portion of them have 
been termed “‘inspirational-priests’’ (¢aula-atua) and give evidence 
of having originated from shamans. Another portion gives 
evidence of having developed from skilled artisans, who have 
mastered the charms of their professions. These are the kahuna. 
In Niue, however, there are no kahuna, and the taula-atua are 
mere shamans.’’ In this island, alone, we find the lack of a 


The arguments that Dixon has brought forward on the subject are not to the 
point, since he argues from the standpoint of “‘the general stage of culture of the 
peopie,”’ while everyone else is concerned merely with religious developments evinced 
by the presence of a secret society and priesthood. (Dixon. The Northern Maidu 
Bull. Amer. Museum of Natural History. Vol. xvu, p. 337). 

18 F. Boas. Mythology and Folk-Tales of North American Indians. p. 402. 
16 W. J. Hoffmann. Fourteenth Annual Report of the Bureau of Ethnology. p. 162. 
17 See E. M. Loeb. The Shaman of Niue. AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST. Vol. 26, 
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systematic scheme of cosmology and cosmogony, along with the 
absence of a priesthood. 

There is no reason why this same correlation should not hold 
true among civilized peoples whose mythopeeic stage occurred in 
great part before the utilization of writing. We do, in fact, find 
a great conflict of myth, together with the intrusion of decidedly 
irreligious incident in the accounts of the Greek divinities. Among 
these people a true priesthood was late in development, and 
throughout Greek history remained local in character. It is no 
doubt for this reason that Zeus has been described as “an eternal 
father, who swallowed his wife, lay with his mother and sister, 
made love as a swan, and died, nay, was buried, in Crete.”” In 
contrast to the Greeks are the Hebrews, whose accounts of their 
Creator have been more or less carefully pruned by a conscientious 
national priesthood.'* 

Reverting now to the three creation stories here presented, it 
will be seen that they are widely divergent in type, although all 
obtained from Pomo informants. Stories number I and II were 
obtained from Boston, a native of the Coast Central Pomo, and 
a man who was initiated by his maternal grandfather into the 
secret society called Yomta, on the coast. Story I was taught 
to the informant by the grandfather in great secrecy, and it 
contains many of the esoteric doctoring songs of the cult. Story II 
was told by the same informant. This story is, however, exoteric, 
and I had previously heard the myth, although not in so complete 
a form. It should be mentionec bere that the Coast people are 
marginal in their possession of the cult; that is, the initiated are 
still more in the nature of shamans than priests. It is, perhaps, 
for this reason that their creation story is not so advanced in 
thought as the East Pomo story III in which a creation of the 
world from a preconceived idea in the mind of the creator is a 
prominent feature. Story III was obtained from William Benson, 


p. 393 ff. See also: The Social and Political Systems of Central Polynesia. R. W. 
Williamson (Cambridge, 1924). Vol. 1, p. 405 ff. 

18 Andrew Lang. Myth, Ritual, and Religion, London, 1913. Bk. 1, p. xxiv, 
p. 307, f.n.1. 
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who derived his information from the East Pemo. This myth 
is presumably complete in the relation of incident, but not com- 
plete as a matter of detailed narration. 

Although I worked among the North Pomo, I was unable to 
find any informant capable of giving the esoteric mythology. 
However, from the information of Bowen, a prominent shaman 
of these people, I gathered that the North Pomo believed in 
Coyote as the sole creator who fashioned men from feathers. 
Bowen also recounted how the hands of man were made in 
imitation of the lizard, and not the coyote. This incident is 
common to all of California mythology, but was not related to 
me from the other Pomo regions. Marumda, the creator, is not 
known to the people of the north or central regions, and this 
belief, therefore, must be native solely to the Eastern Pomo."® 

The Coast Pomo had only four sacred directions, to which 
prayer was addressed before doctoring. These were south, west, 
north, andeast. The addition of sky and earth occurs among the 
East Pomo. 

CREATION STORIES 
I 

In the beginning there was no ocean. It was Coyote who 
created the ocean. Coyote thirsted for water, and so he went out 
a-searching, and came upon a bunch of swamp tussock plants. 
Coyote pulled one of these plants up, and immediately the water 
started to flow. Coyote started to drink, but the flow raised him 
high into the air. Then Coyote started to paddle toward the shore, 
for the ocean had already started into being. Coyote faced the 
wate:, which was still rising, and said: 

Ka elebida hampke. 
Water right here stop. 
The water stopped at the place on which Coyote was standing. 

The water was calm and still at that time. Coyote said, “It will 
be low tide sometimes, and the people will be able to get food 


19 T feel quite certain that any conception of a creatst, beyond Marumda and 
Coyote, was originally lacking among the Pomo. The Chakalle, or ‘““Man Above” 
mentioned by Powers for the North Pomo, simply means ‘‘:aptain.”’ (Tribes of Calif., 
Contrib. N.A. Ethn. Il, p. 161). 


/ 
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here.”” Coyote commenced gathering weeds, but the water was 
too high, and so Coyote commanded that it go down in order 
that the people might gather more food. 

Coyote was alone at this time. When he came out from the 
ocean he started to built a sweat-house. When he came to the 
place of the sweat-house he found the center pole, and the other 
poles already there lying on the ground. Coyote wished for the 
sticks to stand up by themselves. As he wished it, the sticks 
sprang into position. 

When the sweat-house was finished, Coyote obtained black 
feathers and stuck these up around the sweat-house. That is the 
reason why Indians are black. Then Coyote faced the fire, and 
spoke to the feathers: “‘You all become people.” 

After this Coyote stood up and told the people that there 
would be a dance. Coyote taught the people the dance songs, 
first instructing them in the whistle song: 

Yo ho ya ha ya ha, 
Ha ka pili ye, 
Hi hi ye. 

Coyote next called for a feast. The people never gave Coyote 
anything out of the feast. For a whole month they never gave 
him anything to eat. At the end of the month Coyote became 
angry. It was for this reason that Coyote started the world fire. 

Coyote went around the world eight days putting pitch under 
the world. The people did not know what Coyote was doing, for 
he traveled in secrecy. After this the fire started. 

As the fire was burning the people cried out, “Father, don’t let 
me burn!” But Coyote replied, ‘‘I, too, shall get burned.” A fog 
came along, however, and Coyote arose in it, until he was high 
up in the air like a bird. From there he called to the fire to con- 
tinue its burning: 


Yo mata ka co. 


This was spoken in Coyote language, and means: 


Yo ho mdico. 
South fire burning. 


After this Coyote wanted to put out the fire on the hill tops 
where it was still burning, so he made a flood. From the heavens 
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where he was still staying he wished for rain. He allowed it to 
rain for five days, and he then allowed the flood to remain for 
four more days. Then he made the waters recede. After the 
waters had receded, Coyote made another race of people. He 
used black feathers again, but this time in an open field. The same 
day that he set the feathers out, they became people. This was 
all done by a wish. 

Coyote instructed the people to go down to the beach and 
gather mussels. He went with them; but the people made fun of 
Coyote, and this made him angry. He then wished for waves, and 
this is the way that waves started in the ocean. Coyote, however, 
had never asked that the waves should overflow their banks. But 
the waves were overflowing their banks and dashing into the 
woods. Coyote said that he had never asked for this and so he 
stopped it at once. 

Next Coyote posted four men to make the wind blow. He 
posted the men in the North, the South, the West, and the East. 
He said to West-wind man: “You are not to blow too hard.” He 
said the same thing to South-wind man, but to North-wind man 
he said: “‘You are to blow a little harder than South-wind man.” 
Coyote told the four wind men, “When you blow you will make it 
rain. When it rains it will rain more in the winter months, but 
do not have floods.”’ 

At this time it was still night; there was as yet no daylight. 
Coyote told Bakeela (Thunder-man) to make his sound when it 
started to rain, and when it cleared off. He told Bakeela to go half 
way up to the sky, and over the heavens. He told him also not to 
break the rocks or trees too much. 

All these things Coyote commanded in front of the people, yet 
they did not believe in him. Then Coyote grew wroth, and he 
spoke: “You will be cottontails, you, gophers, and you, birds.” 
He apportioned the various foods among the birds, telling some 
to live on meat and others on fish. He told the birds that they 
should live in the air, and the cottontails should live in the grass. 

Coyote next said that he would create night and day, and that 
he would place the sun in the sky. He turned to the bird people, 
some of whom were faster than the others. He told them to try 
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to see who could put the sun into the sky. The buzzard lived only 
on the waters, and he was the fleetest of them all. It was he who 
put the sun into the sky. The sun was taken from the ground 
where the people were standing. 

The people watched the buzzard coming down, and they had 
a big basket full of beads to pay him with. So the people paid 
the buzzard. 

Coyote told the sun to appear in the morning and to hide at 
night. When Coyote made the sun, he had a mud basket. The 
water was clear as crystal in the basket. He told this water: 
“You will be daylight and night.’’ 

After this Coyote wished for the stars to shine at night. “The 
stars will be more numerous than the sands of the earth,” he said. 
Suddenly one of the stars fell, but Coyote saw it when it was half 
way down. “Tu, tu, tu, tu,” he cried; “‘that is not the way I am 
telling you to act.” 

Next Coyote made the moon. He placed this himself. He did 
this by. wishing. “So many days you will divide yourself; you 
will not always be full,” he told the moon, giving him clothing to 
cover himself with, so that he should not always be full. Then he 
told the moon about growing the food, especially the buckeye and 
the acorn. The moon was to grow all of the food. 

Coyote made the fog out of his own breath; he blew it out. 
This he created for the purpose of sprinkling grass and grain, so 
that things would grow. 

Coyote told the people that if the sun stayed in one place it 
would burn things up. He told the moon to go behind and in front 
of the sun in order to make things grow. 

Coyote turned toward the people. “You people do not believe 
in me now, but watch what I do.” 

Next Coyote faced the south, and swayed back and forth 
toward the east and west in order to see whether the earth would 
sink. As he did this the west side of the earth sank. (There was 
water under the earth, and that was why Coyote was able to 
shake it.) Coyote next went to the East pole, and pounded to 
see whether the earth shook. Then he went to the south pole and 
clear round in order to see which side of the earth was shaking. 
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When Coyote came to the South pole, he made one man to 
watch this pole. He named this man Kuksu.”® He also made 
Kuksu a wife, Kuksu-woman. Kuksu and his wife were ordered 
to wear always the “big head.” He told the couple that when 
people doctored they would mention their names. He told Kuksu 
to cure some of the people, but not to cure every time. He told 
the woman that she would also be called Kuksu, and that she 
should do likewise. 
Then he taught the woman the Kuksu doctoring song for 
blindness: 
Matane a huyue 
Habe e a yo 
Masi lemi 


Kuksu a mata 
Ho ho ya.” 


2° Kuksu is an important character in Pomo mythology and in certain cere- 
monials. He is a person of characteristic Pomo physique, but possesses great power 
as a medicine man or doctor. He always appears painted entirely black, wearing on 
his head a very large headdress, called ‘‘big head,” and with a tuft of shredded tule 
fiber attached to the small of his back. He carries a black cane or wand, and, while 
doctoring, blows constantly a large whistle made of elderberry wood. (S. A. Barrett. 
Jour. Amer. Folk Lore. 19, p. 40 N. 1.) 

*1 The two songs here given are very sacred, and were sung in the secret language 
of the Yomta, or secret society of the Coast Central Pomo. Among these people the 
association of Yomta did practically all of the curing, sucking doctors were unknown, 
and there were no outfit doctors outside of the society. 

While I was unable to obtain a literal translation for these two songs, I was 
instructed as to their general meaning. In the first song Coyote names the eyes (Awyue) 
of Kuksu woman (Kuksu a mata) and instructs the Kuksu woman to make the eyes 
of the sick woman (matane) as perfect as her own. Coyote also instructs Kuksu 
woman to remain on the end (lemi) of the earth. This song was an esoteric cure for 
blindness, and was perhaps sung by a woman Kuksu impersonator. 

The second song was sung in order to cure a scared person. If a person believes 
that he has seen Kuksu, Bagil (a mythical dragon), or Guya (a ghost), the head 
Yomta rigs up in the Kuksu outfit and runs in to the patient, who is placed lying in 
the open. The Kuksu makes four charges toward the patient, and then takes off his 
outfit and places it upon the patient’s body. Then he blows his whistle four times 
from the head of the patient down to his feet. After he is through blowing the whistle, 
he takes the rigging off the sick man’s body, and places it on the sick man’s feet. He 
does this four times. Then Kuksu picks up his headgear, and smacks his lips four 
times at it, after which he throws the headgear on the ground. Then Kuksu blows his 
whistle four times at the patient’s head, twice on each side, after which he shakes the 
patient’s head four times, smacking his lips. He does this, likewise, to three other 
parts of the sick man’s body, the arms, waist, and legs. 
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Aiter this Coyote taught the Kuksu man the song with which 
to cure scared people: 

Yo la lal a ha 

Habe yoho Kuksu 
Halaji 

Mi kejina. 

After Coyote had finished teaching Kuksu man and Kuksu 
woman all of their songs, he tested the pole which held up the 
south end of the earth by getting hold of it and shaking it, after 
which he went away. When he found the South pole solid, he 
called the south yoma. 

Next Coyote went east, then north, west, and south. He did 
not stop but went clear around the world. Finally, he went back 
to west, and then to north. 

Coyote placed a man at the North pole. This was Wind man 
(yadjaj).” Coyote said to Wind-man, “You will make the winds 
blow, and sometimes in doctoring, the people will mention your 
name. Coyote gave Wind-man four sticks tied like a (modern) 
windmill; this was called yap tipia. At the end of each stick there 
was placed a basket. Coyote showed Wind-man how to turn the 
windmill over and thereby make the wind blow. Then Coyote 
told Wind-man to try his instrument. Wind-man turned the mill, 
but he did it so rapidly that the wind made a clean sweep of the 
earth, tearing off all of the dirt. “Sh—sh—sh,” cried Coyote, 
“not that way.” The earth was perfectly flat before, but when the 
first wind came it blew up the dirt, and made knolls. That is why 
there are hills today. 

Coyote made the ocean run south with the wind. Next Coyote 
went east, and called for the man there. When the man appeared 


After this comes the singing of some song, such as the above, and a prayer 
addressed to the four directions, South, West, North, and East. Finally, the relatives 
bring four baskets of acorn mush, and four baskets of pinole as payment. 

In the song given, mention is made of the Kuksu headdress, kejina. In the 
continuation of the song, here omitted, mention is made of the Kuksu necklace, whistle, 
belt, stick, and black paint. All of these articles were given by Coyote to Kuksu at 
the time of creation, and from then on possessed magical qualities in effecting cures. 

* Wind Man is not impersonated in any of the dances or cures of the Pomo, 
nor are the gods of the east or west. 
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Coyote named him Fire-man (hodjaj). Coyote told Fire-iman that 
he would have charge of daylight and heat. 

Coyote also instructed Fire-man not to throw too much heat 
out during the winter months, and thus prevent things from 
growing. 

The sun was about half way up when Coyote was talking to 
Fire-man. But Coyote made the sun move back again. “You 
went too fast,” said Coyote to the sun, “You go slowly now and 
please the people out in the world.’ 

All of the stars, the moon, and the fogs start from the east, 
because that is where the sun comes from. 

Coyote named three people in the east: Ka’a djaj, Daylight- 
man, Ka’a mata, Daylight-woman, and Ho djaj, Fire-man. 

Coyote then started the daylight song, in order to instruct 
Daylight-woman. He told the woman that she should only 
mention two names in the song, Bakuku (owl) and Cokalala 
(a large species of swallow). 

Kale ya le a, 

Kale ya le lo, 
Mana bakulu djaj, 
You Owl-man, 
Ka’a elbaloke, 
Daylight will call. 

Owl-man, you will stand facing east, and from there call for daylight.** 

Coyote taught this song to Daylight-woman, and Daylight- 
man listened. 

Coyote told the Fire and Daylight people that when people 
on earth doctored they would be mentioned in the doctoring songs. 
Before he left he also instructed these people not make it dark too 
long, but to make daylight and night of equal length. “You do all 
this all the time, and don’t forget,”’ he said. 


23Tt will be noticed that in this myth the sun does not create daylight, but 
another personage is needed for the purpose. 

“ The slowing up of the sun, ascribed in Polynesia to Maui, is a feat known 
elsewhere in California. Among the Yana it is Jupka who slows up the course of the 
sun. 

% The second verse is the same, only the name of the swallow is substituted 
for that of the owl. 


= 
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After this Coyote went back to the North pole, and then to 
the West pole. When he got to the West pole he called out: 
“Lul lul lul lul lul.” 

Then Water-man (ka djaj) came. He was a person, but you 
could see that he was made entirely of water. 

“You, Water-man,” said Coyote, “You watch the West pole, 
lest it break.””’ Then Coyote instructed Water-man, “The sun,” 
he said, “will come on your trail, and when he gets here you will 
tell him to go back. This will be your work.” 

Just at this moment the sun came and climbed down the West 
pole, and stopped right there. There was water at the bottom of 
the pole. The sun stayed in the water and cool¢1 off, so that he 
would not make the bottom of the earth hot. There was a basket 
of water that the sun was to sit in when he came from the east, 
and eight bouquets of different kinds of flowers around the basket. 
The flowers were red, white, blue, black, light brown, green, and 
purple. These flowers were placed there before the sun rose back. 
If the flowers remained fresh and did not wilt, the sun was let go, 
but if they wilted the sun was forced to remain a little longer. This 
was done so that the earth would not catch fire. 

While Coyote was still at the West pole with Water-man 
he called for Thunder-man. 


“Cadjata ya weeee 
e 
e! 
Bakeela ya wee ee 
e 
e! 
Hikok ya we eee 
e 
Kaliba tautau ya weeee 
e 
e!”’ 


! 


These were the four names of Thunder-man. 

Then Thunder-man appeared. When he came in, a big hail 
storm came with him. The hail was as large as marbles. As 
Thunder-man entered he took something from under his left arm; 
:. was lightning. It very nearly burned the pole. 
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“Tu tu tu tu,” said Coyote; “not that way.” 

From under the same arm Thunder-man took out a deer skin. 
This made a thundering sound and shook the earth. Coyote again 
stopped him in the same way, for fear he would crack the earth. 

Then Coyote instructed Thunder-man, “You will not stay 
here. You will stay half-way east, half-way north, half-way south, 
and half-way west. You will stay in the center. Your house will 
be built of rock. The only door that you will have will be on top. 
The water will not get in from the top. From that place you will 
go east and show your light, by raising your arm. You must not 
keep your arm up too long, or you will set the earth on fire.” 

From Thunder-man’s house Coyote made a fish hole on the 
east side. He gave Thunder-man three things, the whistle (libu), 
the cocoon rattle (katyau), and the split rattle stick (haibat- 
aubatau). He told Thunder-man not to make the sound of thunder 
from his house, but to go far up in the sky and to travel east, north, 
south, and west. He should make the sound of the thunder by 
dragging his deerskin, but he should not make the sound too long, 
for fear of cracking the earth. Coyote said, “When you go up in 
the sky let no one see you. You will only make the sound when 
there is rain, hail, and clouds. You will hide behind the clouds. 
You will only make it thunder four times, or if you wish more 
noise, do it eight times, but no more. When you do this do not 
jump too hard upon the earth, for the wind you make by your 
jumping will break some of the trees. It will not break all of the 
trees, but it will break some of the trees.” 

Then Coyote told Thunder-man that he would have long hair. 
The hair would flow all the way down to his feet. “‘When water 
comes into your house,” said Coyote, “your long hair will float 
you out.” “When rain makes the rivers rise up,” added Coyote, 
“vou will let the salmon out from the fish house into the rivers.”’ 

The final instructions of Coyote were concerning doctoring. 
“When anybody is sick, doctoring will be done in your name, and 
from the trees you strike medicine sticks will be taken.”** Then 
Coyote went away. 


26 These sticks are called kalichau. There are four of them, each six inches 
long. I was unable to obtain any information concerning the use of these sticks in 
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The sun was already on top of the water when Coyote stopped 
talking. He first went east, where Fire-man, Daylight-man, and 
Daylight-woman were, and he told these three people that he was 
going to make another race, but of a different kind. 

The first village he made he named Kamalaldapo, and then 
Tomkai, Ciulkea, Basultakea, and Yokaia. Then turning south 
he made Cokawa, Makahmo, and Nisaalke. 

After Coyote had named each village he stuck up four black 
feathers in each of the places where the people were to be. Then 
he wished. At once the people commenced to appear. As soon 
as all of the people were present he instructed each village to build 
a sweat-house. He told them to dance and feast. They should do 
this sometimes, but not every day. He told them not to poison 
or kill one another, and, if they obeyed, the wild oats would grow 
in abundance for them. 

But when he told them these things he also said that there 
would be fire again, and flood again, if the people did not do right. 

Coyote also told the people not to go over their village grounds 
and steal. If they wished to go over they should ask permission. 
If they killed or poisoned one another, there would be another 
flood and another fire. 

Coyote then named all of the plants that the people should eat: 
the acorns, the nuts, and the fish. He told them when they had 
plenty, when the acorns were abundant, they should have feasts 
and dances, but that they should not do this all of the time. By 
doing this way, by having feasts and dances when the acorns 
grew, they would have plenty for the next year. 

From that place the people never saw where Coyote went. 
After he had departed they commenced dancing. No one has ever 
seen him since. 

II 

Coyote was the father of Thunder-man. Coyote had no wife, 
but Thunder-man was his son just the same. Coyote was living 
with Thunder-man. Coyote was quite old at this time. 


medicine, the bull-roarer (padok) alone being used. Among the North Pomo the bull- 
roarerisalsoused in medicine; there it is called Kalimitautaupadok (the doll of Thunder- 
man) and is made from lightning-struck trees. Among all Pomo the bull-roarer is 
esoteric, its nature being concealed from women and uninitiated men. 
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One day Thunder man started out to fish from the South pole. 
He traveled north, and whenever he came to a river he started to 
wade down and lay baskets there. But each time he saw that there 
were no fish in the river, and he continued on. 

Thunder-man did this every day. Each day he was unsuccess- 
ful. Finally he came to Buldam (Big River). There he camped 
on the north side of the river. He had his wife and his father 
Coyote along with him. Thunder man built a dam in the river, 
and laid his fish basket alongside of the dam. This grew into an 
oak tree which is still there down to this very day. Then Thunder- 
man was finished and he went home. 

Thunder-man told his father Coyote to go down and look at 
the dam and see whether it was washed away. Coyote went down 
to inspect the dam. He stood alongside of it and saw that the 
sticks of the dam were tied with snakes. This sight made Coyote 
faint, and he fell down into the sand. 

When his father did not come home, Thunder-man himself 
went down to look at the dam. He saw the old man lying in the 
sand, and so he continued on to find out if there were any fish 
in the basket. It was a whale. Thunder-man dragged the whale 
to the shore, and cut off its tail. 

In the meanwhile Coyote had gone home. The wife of Thunder- 
man had gone out to get wood. When she had filled her basket 
full of wood, she put the strap of her basket over her shoulder, and 
tried to liftit up. She was unable and so she threw off some of the 
wood and tried again. She failed once more to lift the basket. 
Then she looked under the basket. There was Old Man Coyote 
clinging to the bottom of the basket! Coyote jumped up and seized 
the woman. 

Thunder-man came home from fishing. He found his wife 
crying, but she did not tell her husband what had happened. 
Thunder-man then made a hole in the ashes in order to cook the 
fish tail. He threw the fish tail into the hole, after which he picked 
up his father and threw him also into the hole witl. the fish tail. 
Then he trampled down the place, and covered it with hot ashes. 

Old Man Coyote cried out, “I feel warm.” He managed finally 
to make a hole in the side of the oven and creep out, but his fur 
was all singed. 


| 
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Meanwhile, the wife of Thunder-man was pregnant and she 
kept on crying all the time. As soon as Thunder-man was finished 
attending to his father, he once more questioned his wife as to 
why she was crying. “Have you a headache, or is your baby about 
to come?” 

The woman did not answer, but kept on with her crying. 
Thunder-man whipped his wife and kicked her out of the door. 
The woman hung on to every object she could find—trees, bushes, 
and rocks. But the husband tore off her grasp each time, and 
continued kicking her along. He kept kicking her toward the 
ocean. 

Finally they came to the bluff at Buldam. Here the woman 
turned to her husband and pleaded, “Leave me alone now, stop 
now, my husband.” But Thunder-man was angry, and he would 
not stop. There was a round hole over the bluff, and the man 
kicked his wife into this hole. The woman crept down from this 
hole, and swam out to the rocks. There she gave birth to her 
child. The child was a seal. This was the way that the seals 
started.?? 

When the husband saw that his wife had given birth to a child, 
he stood on the bank and called to the woman to come back, 
holding out baskets and beads in his hands. But the woman paid 
no attention as she was facing south. And so Thunder-man went 
to the side of the bluff and commenced throwing sticks into the 
water, cursing his wife, ““You will turn into a seal, you will turn 
into a shark.” For each stick he named a different fish. 

Then Thunder-man went home and took out the whale tail 
which he had buried under the ashes. He opened out the tail and 
started to eat it. Coyote was lying there, all singed, but he was 
given none of the fish. 

When Thunder-man had eaten his fill, he took out all of his 
best robes and baskets and laid them on the ground. Then he 
commenced singing love songs. 


27 The rocks here referred to are rocks about a mile and a half from the coast at 
Big River. These, in former times, were crowded with seals at certain times of the 
year. The Pomo seal hunters were accustomed to swim out to these rocks, not possess- 
ing seaworthy rafts, and club the seals. They would then swim back with the booty. 
Only the strongest swimmers could engage in this profession. 


A 
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The first animals that entered the house were two skunk girls. 
Then all other kinds of female birds and animals came in, for it 
was still in the bird age. Presently the house was full of animals. 
Finally two mallard duck sisters arrived. When these came in 
Thunder-man stopped his singing. 

Phew!”’ cried all of the animals, ‘‘there is something in here 
that stinks!”’ It was the skunk women, and so they were driven 
out of doors. 

Thunder-man told everyone to help himself to the whale tail. 
But they were all bashful. Finally Crow girl took a bite from it. 
She was very good looking, being all shiny and black. After Crow 
had tasted she said to the others, “This tastes fine; now you all 
come and eat.’’ The women then ate half of the tail. 

Thunder-man tied both of the mallard ducks with hairs from 
his head; he wished them for his wives, and feared lest they escape. 
To his father, Coyote, he gave Toad-woman. She, indeed, was 
far from being a beauty! 

Thunder-man put beads around the necks, waists, wrists, and 
on the hair of the two mallard ducks. He married them in this 
way.** And they, in truth, were the prettiest of all the animals. 

After this the remainder of the company departed. Only Frog- 
woman and mallard ducks remained. 


Thunder-man went to get wood. He had a big sling and four 
large rocks ready for use. He picked one out and departed. There 
was a dry tree standing near at hand. Thunder-man hit it with 
the rock and broke it into pieces. He took some of the wood home. 
Thunder-man was able to carry a huge load, enough to last for 
three or four days. 

Thunder-man stayed with his wives for four days. On the fifth 
day he went away alone. He took with him all of his good cos- 
tumes, bead hair nets, robes, bear skins, otter skins, panther skins, 
and brown bear skins. He wore all of these on his body, and 
departed, going west. 


28 The Pomo never married after this fashion, i.e., by singing love songs and 
giving beads to the bride. They used this method to obtain mistresses. Marriage was 
an affair arranged between the two families. 
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Thunder-man walked on the top of the water. You could see 
the water splash as he walked. He had four little sticks on his 
head, which were hair pins he used to fasten down his hair net.?* 
After he had progressed a fixed distance from the shore, he pulled 
out one of these hair pins and stuck it into the water. You could 
see the pin sticking right into the surface of the water. The same 
distance a little further along he stuck down another pin. He kept 
on doing this until he came to the further edge of the water, where 
he stuck in his fourth and last pin. Then Thunder-man went under 
the water. 

The last pin started to cry out, ““Hu hu hu hu!” Old Man 
Coyote heard this pin cry out from the distance. He then began 
to imitate his son. He dressed in his finest clothing and went 
outside where he answered the four calls. Then he started off. 

With the first step that Coyote made from the shore, he 
stepped on one of the pins that his son had set up. He made four 
steps, each time stepping on a pin, and with the last step he landed 
on the further shore. 

When Coyote landed he looked around. Thunder-man was 
not in sight. So Coyote tried to build a boat out of tule; he tried 
for two days, and finally succeeded. He had pulled out the pins 
while walking across the water, and these pins he now stuck into 
the boat. When the boat was finished, Coyote turned the prow 
east, but as yet did not get into the craft. 

Suddenly four great peals of thunder came from under the 
water. Then Thunder-man appeared, amidst a storm of rain and 
hail. The hail storm was so heavy that it cut the boat into rib- 
bons. 

While it rained and thundered, Old Man Coyote talked to 
himself; “Why did you do that—thunder, lightning, and rain— 
without my knowledge?” 

Coyote then made another speech. “All right,’’ he said, “you 
make it rain, but that is all you will do. You are no longer my 


son. 


°° The hair pins of the Pomo Indians were called kand, and were made of man- 
zanita wood. 
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When Thunder-man heard this, he raised Coyote right up into 
the air with a flash of lightning. Coyote yelled, “Mede, mede, 
mede.”’ (Son, son, son.) 

The old man continued, however, in his flight to the heavens. 
Finally he stopped on one of the clouds and rested. From the 
cloud he called out to the two wives of Thunder-man, “‘You will 
turn into birds and swim in the water.”’ To his own frog wife he 
called, ‘“You will remain under the water.’’ Then he wished that 
they would have a hard time of it, and that the water would be 
rough all of the time. 

After this Coyote continued on his journey to the heavens. 
As he rose he stopped four times, and each time the heavens 
shook. Then the sky opened and he went right up into it. From 
that time on nothing further has been heard of Coyote. 


Ill 


Marumda was a man-like being who lived in a cloud house in 
the north. He had no one to talk to except himself. He called 
Kuksu a brother. He said that Kuksu knew his own ideas as well 
as he did himself. 

Marumda talked and talked and talked to himself. Then he 
started. He took one of his hairs from his head, and asked the 
air to direct him in the direction of his brother. A breeze came 
along and pointed south, and he followed this direction. 

Marumda came to the house of Kuksu. It was the same as 
his own, a cloud house. Marumda suggested te Kuksu that they 
make the world and Kuksu agreed. Kuksu then took a little piece 
of gum from under each of his arms and rolled it into a ball. He 
also rolled a little piece of feather with the gum. He handed it to 
Marumda. Marumda took some fur from under his arms and 
rolled it into a ball, and then he rolled the two balls together. 

Marumda had a pipe with designs on it. Everything on the 
pipe corresponded to things as they would appear on the earth. 
Marumda pointed out where everything should be. In one place 
the forests, in another the brush, in still another place the water. 
All this as marked on the pipe. 

Marumda filled his pipe with tobacco and blew the smoke on 
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the ball. Then he wished, as he smoked, that this thing should 
be here, and that that thing should be there, all in accordance 
with the design. 

Marumda then attached a sinew cord to the ball and tied the 
other end of the sinew ball to his ear. He lay there holding the ball 
in his hand. Every once in a while as he went to sleep the ball 
jerked. Each time, however, there was as yet nothing there. This 
jerking and sleeping continued for eight days. Every day he 
turned over he called it a day.*® 

On the eighth day Marumda went to sleep. Suddenly the ball 
got so heavy and large that it slipped from his hand and pulled 
him along with it. It was the earth. 

Marumda went around the earth to see if the water and 
mountains were placed correctly, according to the designs he had 
upon his pipe. But as yet there were no people nor animals upon 
the earth. So Marumda said to Kusu, “‘We must make some- 
thing that will occupy the mountains and forests.” And so he 
made deer, and birds, and rabbits. He made these before people. 

Then Marumda and Kuksu went around the wozld together, 
but they saw no people, and so Marumda said, “We must have 
someone here to take care of all of this. There must be some people 
to enjoy the world.” 

Kuksu gave Marumda four feathers with which to make 
people. Marumda took these feathers and made women. Then he 
took his own hair and made men. He put the people here and 
there, wherever it was a good place for a village. He showed them 
where there was basket material, trees, and all things which they 
would require. Marumda also showed the people how to handle 
the materials. The people baked the first acorns and Kuksu 
showed them how to soak the acorns. 

Marumda told the people that if they killed any of the animals 
at the times when their women folk were menstruating, great harm 
would fall upon them. He also told the animals where they should 
go and live. Then he told the people how they should kill and eat 
the animals. 


3° As yet there was no sun, night, nor daylight. 
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Marumda went to the ocean. “What is this water for?” he 
asked. He fetched one of the men whom he had made, but the 
man was unable to drink of the water. Marumda then said, 
“This water is not for you to drink, but to bring you food. Your 
water is clear and is on mountains.”’ 

Marumda next made the shell fish, and other fishes of all kinds. 
After this the people went down to the ocean to gather these 
foods. 

After this Marumda desired that there should be light, so that 
the people might see. So Marumda lit his pipe, and while he 
smoked he prayed. Then he blew the fire out toward the heavens. 
A big ball of fire blew out, casting sparks in all directions. These 
sparks remained; they did not go out. The sparks turned into 
stars, and the ball of fire became the sun. 

Marumda said, “This sun will watch over you and cook your 
food. When this goes out, you will take your rest; but when it 
shines then you must hunt.” 

But this first race of people presently became cruel, for they 
had too much power; they could fly and they could crawl. They 
began to commit incest with one another. Marumda said that the 
great waters would come over them, and destroy all of the people. 

It happened after that fashion. Only a few families survived 
the flood. The beaver family and the otter family were not 
destroyed. These families were named that way, because they 
could turn into these animals when they desired. They could not 
turn into any other kind of animals. They survived because they 
could live amidst the waters. 

From that time on the beavers could marry into the otter 
family, or the otter could marry into the falcon family, but one 
family could not intermarry with each other.*t That is the way 
in which the second people started. 

At the time of the flood Frog put fire away in his stomach, and 


31 Field workers among the East Pomo have never been able to find traces of 
moieties, clans, or totemism among the people, nor are the natives given to the usage 
of inherited animal names. Marriage is prohibited within the family to the fifth cousin. 
Presumably this totemic tradition was borrowed. The Sierra Miwok have moieties 
and a system of totemism. 
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kept the coal burning in this fashion. He did this down in the 
beaver cave. Beaver knew about this, and so he and Falcon 
prepared dry tinder on the raft on which they were sitting. Then 
they went down to get Frog. When they came up with Frog they 
brought him to the raft and made him it up the coal onto the 
dry bush. This is the way that fire startea. 

Presently the waters commenced to go down. Then they sent 
Falcon flying high up into the air in search of land. Falcon saw 
a black speck far off in the distance. He came down and told the 
others that he was going over to the place. When he came back 
he brought some black dirt with him; it was from the land that he 
had sighted. 

The people waited until more of the land appeared, and then 
Otter and Beaver moved the raft over to the dry spot, with Frog 
sitting on top of the logs. 

After this the people stayed on the dry land and kept moving 
down as the waters receded. 

Falcon family got hungry and thirsty, for they could not drink 
of the flood waters. They sent Beaver family down to their den 
to bring up some cooked food. But Beaver family could not bring 
up water, and so Frog went down and brought up some water. 

The waters receded further, and the mountains and valleys 
commenced to appear. Presently the people were able to find the 
places where they belonged. 

It was during these times® that Coyote appeared. The weather 
was still mild, the sea was still smooth, and people were getting 
their food too easily. So Coyote went in and splashed up the 
ocean. “‘This is the way you were meant to act,” said Coyote to 
the ocean. And so the water spirit began to make waves, and the 
wind began to blow. 

Marumda came to inspect the villages. He told the people to 
be better than the first race. “If you act the way that you did, 
you will also be destroyed,” he said. 

The people still possessed the power of becoming either 
animals or human beings. Falcon, for example, could be either 


® The period of the second people is commonly referred to as the ‘‘Bird Age” 
in Pomo mythology. 
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falcon or man. If a man rolled in the dust, he would turn into a 
falcon. 

After a long time the people again violated the marriage, 
hunting, and fishing laws. 

Marumda therefore sent a wild fire over the face of the earth. 
When the fire came some of the people ran into the water to 
remain there until the fire was out. But the water commenced 
to boil, and it killed the people in that way. Some of the people 
climbed up high trees, but the trees also caught fire. 

As the fire commenced to destroy them, the people called 
upon Marumda to save them. But Marumda replied, ‘““How can 
I save you when [I also shall get burned?”” However, Spider came 
along, and took Marumda up in his net. It was in this way that 
he was saved. 

Falcon once more was saved. He flew high up in the air, but 
all of his beautiful feathers were turned black by the smoke. They 
are still black down to this very day. 

Frog was also saved. He went away down under the ground 
and carried the water with him. 

After Marumda had destroyed as much as he desired, he took 
away from the people the power of changing their forms. From 
that time on the people were real people, and could no longer 
become animals; the animals were real animals, and could no 
longer become people. 
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THE CATTLE COMPLEX IN EAST AFRICA 
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N THE ceremonies of birth, there are to be encountered many 
instances in which cattle are utilized. While they are not so 
closely connected with birth as with marriage, yet if the use of 

milk and the imposition of milk-taboos on the mother before the 
birth of her child, the use of cow-dung and cattle skins be taken 
into consideration, we find that the cattle-complex enters at one 
point or another in the ceremonies concerned with the birth of a 
child. It must be remembered that the principal purpose of mar- 
riage among the people of East Africa is the begetting of offspring. 
Boys make the house of their father great, while girls eventually 
add to his wealth, and the wife who does not bear children in a 
reasonable time after her marriage, nor respond to the doctoring 
of the medicine-man, will be returned to her father and a more 
fertile sister will be substituted for her. 

Among the Kafirs and Zulu, when a woman marries, her 
father sends a special cow, called A madhloza, with her, to be her 
own property, and which is supposed to have a particular value 
for her all her life. The animal itself is sacred, and must not be 
sold, nor may its offspring be disposed of while the cow itself 
lives. It can be killed only in time of great trouble, and is supposed 
to be the final resort to the ancestral spirits; it is sacrificed to them, 
for instance, when the woman is found to be barren and their aid 
is desired in removing this stigma.” Until the birth of her first 
child, the parents of a bride may not drink the milk given by the 
animals received by them as her lobola.*“ When the child has been 
born, several hairs are pulled from the tail of the cow mentioned 
above, and made into a necklace-charm. It is worn about the neck 
of the child, and is looked upon as a strong preventive for evil and 
an important good-luck charm. The child, immediately after 
birth, is “washed” in cow-dung, and the father is found to offer 


*2 Leslie, op. cit., p. 195; Kidd, Essential Kafir, p. 201. 
43 Kidd, op. cit., p. 228. 
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an ox as a sacrifice. The baby is not allowed to drink of its 
mother’s milk for two days or more after birth, but is fed on 
sour milk. It is believed that the mother’s milk would coagulate 
in the stomach of the baby, and thus do it harm; and if illness 
ensue the first few days of its life, the verdict is usually that not 
enough sour milk was administered, and that it was put to the 
breast too soon.”* Among the Basuto, the mother goes to her 
parents’ house to have her first child. If it is a girl, the husband 
is notified by the joyous attitudes of the women who come to tell 
him, if a boy, he is beaten by them. 

Quand la jeune mére se dispose a retourner chez son mari, ses parents 
la purifient au moyen d’un sacrifice, chargeant les chairs de la victime sur 


une béte de somme pour les transporter a son domicile, et de la peau font une 
tari, .. . . destinée a retenir l’enfant sur le dos de sa nourrice ... . ™ 


We find nothing of this among the Thonga, nor among the 
Ba-Ila.“’? Although their rituals are described at length, and we 
find ceremonial killing of sheep by the former, there is no mention 
either of cattle or anything connected with them in the discussions 
of the subject. At the same time, it is quite possible that the 
reason for this absence of any mention of the use of cattle in the 
birth-ceremonies among these people is to be accounted for by the 
rising money-value of the cow, and the disorganization of customs 
and economic life consequent upon the coming of the whites. 
As remarked above, according to Mr. Simango, the people of this 
region use the sheep and the chicken largely as substitutes for 
the larger animal since recent years, because of this large expense 
entailed in the killing of a cow or an ox. As would be expected, 
we find no mention of the use of cattle in this connection in the 
region between Lake Tanganyika and Lake Nyassa, nor to the 
east of the latter lake, since the entire cattle complex is essentially 
weak in this region. 

To the north the importance of cattle again begins to manifest 


*4 Leslie, op. cit., p. 198. 

%5 Kidd, op. cit., p. 201 f.; Holton, Past and Future of the Kafir Races, p.171; 
Natives of South Africa, S. A. Nat. Races Comm. Rep., 1901, ch. m1. 
*46 Casalis, op. cit., p. 201. 
*47 Junod, op. cit., vol. 1, p. 37 and ff., Smith and Dale, op. cit., vol. m, p. 7ff. 
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itself. One element of the ceremony attendant upon birth which 
seems to have a widespread distribution in all this part of East 
Africa is the careful sweeping of the hut in which the child is born. 
It is often done by a person of given relationship, and, in many 
cases, this is a child or a young person. Sometimes, the hut is 
swept three or four times to make sure the work has been done 
thoroughly. The sweepings are, in a majority of cases, deposited 
on the dung-heap of the cattle-kraal, although this does not obtain 
among the Baganda. Among the Banyoro, relatives of the mother 
performed this duty. A nursing mother was restricted to the milk 
of cows which had Jost their calves if a child was a boy, but if it 
was a girl she might drink from the milk of any cow. In the event 
of the birth of twins (a marked event among all the people of 
East Africa, either as a matter for great rejoicing or of sinister 
significance), the umbilical cords of the children had to be cut 
upon a thong used to tie the legs of a young cow if it became 
restless while being milked. This cow had to have a female calf. 
A hoe-handle was used for this purpose if the woman belonged to 
one of the agricultural clans. At the end of six months, at the 
festivities marking the close of the long period of purification, the 
father of the twins killed an ox for the assembled relatives; while 
the diet of the pastoral parents was restricted to milk for this 
period.** Among the Banyankole the pregnant woman suffered 
no change of diet, since her food was always milk. The child, 
when born, was placed on a small cow-skin on the floor, and if it 
was a boy, the father dug up the gate posts of the kraal and put 
them on the fire in the hut where the mother lay secluded. This 
fire was kept burning brightly all the time. The belt worn by the 
mother until she was well again was the thong used by the husband 
to bind the legs of cows if they became restless while being milked. 
Ordinary firewood and the mother’s own belt were used if the 
child was a girl. The purification ceremony took place when the 
child was a week old; a pint of blood was drawn from the neck 
of a young suckling bull and cooked to form a cake, and the 
umbilical cord cut up and added to it. The dish was a favorite 


*4#8 Roscoe, Northern Bantu, pp. 43-48. 
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delicacy. The children swept out the dust of the hut after the 
meal, sweeping it four times to be sure nothing was left, and threw 
the refuse on the dung-heap in the kraal. When initial dentition 
took place, the child was brought a cow and a calf, and from then 
on drank only the milk of this cow. The birth of twins was not 
attended by elaborate ceremonies, but the Bahima regarded it as 
unlucky if twins of unlike sex were born.™* In Uganda, where the 
cattle were held by the nobility, we find that they play little or 
no part in the actual ceremonies attendant upon birth. The 
importance of the umbilical cord, the stress laid on the birth of 
twins, the separation of the mother to prevent contact with her 
husband or other than specially designated persons, the sweeping 
out of the hut following this period, are all described at length, 
but cattle were not significant in the ritual.”° The Bateso, a tribe 
where the ownership of cattle is somewhat limited and where 
much agriculture is done, use sheep instead of cattle in the 
ceremonies, as is the case among the Baganda, and here again 
there is the sweeping out of the hut and the depositing of the 
refuse on the dung-heap of the kraal.*' After the birth of twins 
to the family of Nilotic Kavirondo, the parents, after their period 
of seclusion, are fed a small pot of blood drawn from the neck 
of an ox, and while they are being escorted to the river to be 
bathed and shaved, their hut is swept and the floor smeared with 
cow-dung.** The birth of twins is not uncommon among the 
prolific Bantu Kavirondo, and is regarded as lucky. The mother 
remains secluded seven days after their birth, and then must eat 
some of the meat of a goat killed for the purpose. When a mother 
has lost a child, the next one born to her must be exposed at dawn 
on ‘the road, and brought back by the first person who passes it; 
a friendly neighbor usually performs this office after a hint to 
walk in the proper direction, and she must be presented with a 
goat before she will surrender the child.” 


%9 Roscoe, ibid., pp. 123-125; Jour. Roy. Anth. Inst., vol. xxxvu, pp. 106-107. 
2° Roscoe, The Baganda, pp. 54 ff. 
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The importance of twins is seen among the Wawanga, par- 
ticularly in the care taken to prevent the mother from doing 
harm to the cattle. A woman who has borne twins may not look 
at a cow in calf for fear that the milk will dry up; should this 
occur, the services of a medicine man are necessary to avert the 
danger. A charm is hung about the neck of a cow belonging te a 
village in which such a woman resides, and this is only removed 
when the calf has been weaned.™ The Akikuyu, only a few of 
whom have cattle, use sheep in their birth ceremonies, although 
for six days before her child is born a mother eats only flour and 
milk.** The A-Kamba regard the birth of twins as exceedingly 
unfortunate, and in former times one of the pair was thrown into 
the bush. The same attitude is shown toward a cow which 
gives birth to twin calves; the mother and both calves must be 
slaughtered at once so that illness and death may be avoided for 
the village. On the day after the birth of a child the A-Kamba 
have a feast; a he-goat is killed for the celebration, or, if the people 
are well-to-do, an ox is slaughtered. The skin of this animal must 
not be sold or given away; the woman uses it to sleep on or her 
husband makes clothes for her from it. If it is disposed of, a strip 
is cut from it and fastened to the skin in which the child is carried 
on its mother’s back. The Nandi bury the placenta in cow-dung, 
while the rest of the umbilical cord is cut with the arrow used in 
bleeding cattle, and buried in the same place. The house in which 
the birth occurs is washed for a month after the event with water 
and cow-dung. When the child is four months old, a feast called 
tumd’-ap-lakwet is held. An ox or a goat is killed, the mother, the 
child, and the animal are first anointed with milk by an elder, and 
then the face of the child is washed with the undigested food taken 
from the stomach of the slaughtered animal. The birth of twins 
is considered inauspicious. Their mother is regarded as unclean 
for the rest of her life, and she is given her own cow and may not 


24 K. R. Dundas, op. cit., Jour. Roy. Anth. Inst., vol. xim1, p. 33. 

26 W. and K. Routledge, With a Prehistoric People, p. 147. 
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touch milk or blood from any other animal nor cross the threshold 
of the kraal ever again.®’ Of the Masai, it is said: 


Masai women .... when one of their number gives birth to a child 
. . collect together and take milk to the mother; they then slaughter a 
sheep, which is called, The purifier of the hut... 2% 


When the birth occurs the midwife calls out, and if the child be 
a boy, they take the blood of an ox as food for the mother; if a 
girl, they take that of a cow. Thus the father knows the sex of his 
child.”* The woman of the Suk pastoral group ties the umbilical 
cord of her child in a corner of her skin garment until it has turned 
to dust. After this period she buries it in the dung-heap of the 
kraal. During pregnancy, a cow is specially set aside for her, and 
she alone may drink of its milk, nor may she drink the milk of any 
other animal. This cow must never have had any sickness”*°. 

The cattle complex also plays a large part in death-ceremonies. 
Among the vast majority of primitive peoples death is an event 
of the greatest significance. In East Africa, the ceremonies at the 
death of a member of a community vary with his importance, and 
the range of types of ceremonies is very large. However, we shall 
here note only those elements of the ceremonials concerned with 
the cattle-complex; it is to be expected that, since these animals 
play so large a part in other aspects of the lives of the East 
African peoples, reference to them would not be lacking at this 
crisis. 

Among the Kafirs, the cows are left unmilked so that their 
disconsolate lowing will support the wails of the women and add 
to the general air of desolation at the death of their master. The 
grave is frequently made in the fence of the kraal, or in the kraal 
itself, the head of the deceased being covered with a skin.” 
Kidd informs us, however, that in the olden days all dead bodies, 


%7 Hollis, The Nandi, p 65, 68; Johnston, Uganda Protectorate, vol. m, p. 878, 
also remarks on the special cow, but says, “The birth of twins is considered lucky, but, 
at the same time, to be rather a tempting of Providence ....” 
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except those of privileged persons were dragged out of the kraal 
into the nearest bush if they happened to die in the kraal. Persons 
who were near death were usually taken into the bush to die, for 
the Kafir would seem to have a horror of anything connected with 
death. The body was not buried but left to be eaten by hyenas; 
this custom, it may be noted, is the prevailing one in the northern 
portion of our area. 
are buried. 


At the present time, however, all persons 


During the days of mourning, which seldom extend the period of one 
month, no cattle, etc., belonging to the kraal,are allowed to depart..... 
In the case of the death of a chief, “watchers” are appointed to protect the 
gtave..... These persons have a considerable number of cattle given to 
ee which cattle are ever afterward considered sacred. ... . These 
cattle cannot be seized for any crime of which their owners may be guilty, 
and, in fact, they are still considered as the property of the departed chief.” 


At the chief’s funeral, many cattle and wives were sacrificed, to 
keep him company after death, while everyone in a kraal where 
death has occurred is considered unclean, and the doctor has to go 
through a long cleansing ritual before the people, the cattle, or 
their milk can be considered clean. Even after this ceremony, 
it is some time before the cattle from this kraal may be exchanged 
or sold. It is customary for cattle to be driven to the grave 
of their former owner and forced to smell the earth where he is 
buried; at least one case is cited where this ceremony was per- 
formed while the man was still alive, the cattle being driven up 
to the bed of the sick man, and then driven away.” 
Cetywayo, ex-king of the Zulu, said that when the warriors 
- gathered to celebrate the thanksgiving of the mealie crop, when 
the spirits of the dead kings were supposed to be present, a young 
choice bull was caught and strangled by the young men.” At the 
death of Chaka’s mother the great Zulu conqueror, “people all 
over the country drove cattle to Tyaka (Chaka) to condole with 


22 Kidd, op. cit., p. 244. 
263 From the report of Mr. Warner, quoted by Holden, op. cit., p. 384; see also 
MacLean, op cit., “Addenda to Mr. Dugmore’s papers,” p. 162. 
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ee 67 Tt is believed that the dead reside in snakes, and 
these will follow a group to a new kraal; sacrifices of a cow or an 
ox are offered to them when a relative is seriously ill. The beast 
is slaughtered and eaten by the members of the kraal, and when 
the fetlocks are to be eaten they take a large gut which they have 
reserved, repeat the formula said before the animal was killed, 
scatter the gut about the quarters of the patient, and later 
carefully clean out those quarters, believing that he will soon 
recover.”* The Thonga use no cattle in death ceremonies. Junod 
describes them at length, but he only ment’ons the sprinkling of 
boiling water over the people, and the doors and back parts of the 
oxen and goat kraals by the medicine-men to end the period 
of great mourning.*® This may again be because of changing 
conditions under which these observations were made. The custom 
among the Vandau is to have a period of wailing for as long a time 
immediately after the death as the circumstances of the deceased 
will allow. Several months or even a year later comes the making 
and drinking of the dolo la malolo, “‘beer of mourning,” seven days 
being consumed in making it, while on the eighth it is drunk and 
cattle are slaughtered if the deceased was sufficiently wealthy.?”° 

The Ba-Ila use many cattle in funeral rites. 

In every herd will be found some oxen, few or many according to the 
status of the owners, conspicuous for their size. These are the masunto 
“funeral oxen”. They await their master’s death, and are intended to provide 
a feast for his relations and mourners. Their hides form the grave bed. Great 
efforts are made, and high prices paid, to obtain them, and once secured 


they are not parted with. As many as a hundred head may be killed at the 
funeral of a big chief - 


It is customary for the friends and relatives to bring oxen to the 
funeral of the deceased for slaughter as a mark of respect, and these 
must be repaid with interest by the heir from his heritage. A near 
relative will bring a large ox, and take away two or three cows, 
perhaps, or a friend will bring a calf end kill it and take away 
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a small ox. Sometimes at the funeral of a respected poor man the 
inheritance is exhausted and the heir must go to his own herds 
to do his duty in this respect.?” The dead man is buried in the 
center of his cattle kraal, and it is after the burial that the oxen 
are brought to the funeral to be killed; the ‘“‘wrapping-up cattle’’ 
are killed before interment takes place. The most striking portion 
of the funeral is the feasting; everyone who comes brings some- 
thing, and everything is eaten. The flesh of the ox whose skin 
is laid on the floor of the grave is not eaten by the mourners but is 
given to the dogs.?* In the central portion of the East African 
area, the general weakness of the cattle complex is to be observed 
here also. Among the Wa-Yao, although there are elements 
which remind one of the Thonga and Ba-Ila customs, no mention is 
made of the use of cattle; among the other tribes in this region 
a similar condition obtains.?”* Fowls are killed and serve as 
bearers of the tidings of death; calico is used to drape the graves; 
food-stuffs are given to show respect for the dead. But as far as 
death ceremonies are concerned there is no use of cattle mentioned 
among the tribes described. 

In the region centering about Lake Victoria Nyanza, however, 
the usages involving cattle become so numerous as to be almost 
bewildering. In Bunyoro, the body of the king, immediately upon 
his death, was wrapped in well-dressed cow-skins and then sewed 
in a raw cow-skin recently flayed. His grave was lined with cow- 
skins, and two or more of his principal widows, the boy who 
announced the approach of the sacred cows, the chief herdsman 
and others were clubbed to death. In addition, several sacred 
cows were killed. An ordinary man was buried in the dung-heap of 
the kraal, the body wrapped in cow-skins, the grave lined with 
them. The milch-cows were not milked but allowed to low for 
their calves, which were shut up in the rear of the kraal, while 
a bull selected from the herd of the deceased was made to low 
with pain from a cord tied tightly about its scrotum. In the early 


2” Ibid., vol. 1, pp. 305-306. 
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morning this bull was speared by the eldest brother of the deceased, 
and the meat was distributed among the mourners. During the 
long mourning period, milk might not be drunk, but the mourners 
had to eat meat and drink beer provided by relatives and friends 
of the deceased. The oxen killed were offered to the ghost of the 
dead person, the blood being poured on the ground instead of 
being carefully caught and consumed. Oxen were eaten in the 
ceremony to end mourning, and a calf and a cow were taken to 
the king.” In Ankole, on the day after the death of the king, an 
ox was killed and the raw hide stitched about the body. This was 
only the first of many animals to be offered; a priest washed it 
with milk before it was offered. Members of the pastoral clans 
were buried in the dung-heaps of their respective kraals, and 
after three months of mourning were over, the survivors moved 
to new kraals.*” 

The body of the dead Mganda king was smeared with butter, 
and among the numerous persons put to death were the chief 
over the herdsmen and the man who had charge of the king’s 
milk-pots and milk. Those who guarded the body were given 
ninety women, ninety cows, ninety goats and ninety bark-cloths 
as their compensation. The jaw-bone of the king, of special 
significance, was washed in milk and beer, while the wrapping 
for it was rubbed with butter. Cattle did not figure in the death 
ceremonies of the ordinary man, but the feast provided by the 
heir at his installation was a goat or an ox, according to his 
means.”"° Among the Bagesu, the medicine-man offers a goat or 
an ox to the gho>* of the deceased, while the body is left to the 
hyenas to be devoured. On the fourth day, when mourning ends, 
an ox is killed and the mourners have a sacred meal; here the 
heir is announced.” The Basoga place their dead chiefs in tombs; 
at the end of the mourning period the sub-chiefs bring oxen and 
beer. The finest ox is taken to the door of the tomb-and the heir 
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must kill it with one thrust of his spear, otherwise he will not 
prosper in his office. Only those who have observed all the 
taboos may partake of the meal that follows. In the case of com- 
moners, the ox is similarly speared, but afterwards the heir must 
get away from the importunities of the poorer members of his 
clan, who will try to capture him and extort promises of presents. 
This is in northwest Busoga; in the central district the ceremonies 
vary slightly,—the skull is of importance, and the woman who 
guards it is given a cow, a female goat, and a hen. It is later put 
in a forest belonging to a chief, and a sheep, a cow, and a goat are 
offered, the meat as well as a woman for his wife being given to 
the guardian.” 

The warrior comrades of the dead Suk kill a sheep the day 
after his death, and eat it; six days later they kill one of his 
bullocks and call the other warriors to partake of the feast, while 
more bullocks are slaughtered when the property of the deceased 
is distributed. The body of an ordinary person is thrown into the 
forest by his relatives, but that of a rich old man is buried in the 
middle of his kraal with three feet of cow-dung above him.””* The 
A-Kamba drag their dead into the bush to be devoured by hyenas, 
only the chiefs being buried in graves, but this condition, according 
to Lindblom, is prevalent only in western Ukamba.**° In the east 
people are buried in shallow graves; a married woman whose 
husband has only one hut is buried in the dung-heap of the kraal, 
but if she had a hut to herself, she is buried there and it is de- 
stroyed. In Ulu it is customary for the son’s son of the deceased 
to turn the first sod of the grave, and “the importance of this 
act is shown by the fact that the person concerned receives a 
cow.’**! Dundas, however, notes that burial is looked upon by 
the A-Kamba with disfavor, and only the head man of a village 
and his big wife are buried; their graves are dug inside the kraal.*” 
As death approaches, the Masai offer a black steer as a sacrifice in 
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the hope of averting it. The oldest son of the dying man takes 
the animal to be sacrificed outside the kraal, kills it with one 
thrust, skins it, divides it in the usual manner and leaves the flesh. 
When the deceased is the father of a family, the son quickly kills 
a black ox and cooks its fat, and with one part he anoints his own 
body and with the other the corpse.** Corpses are thrown inte 
the bush west of the kraal and left for hyenas. Those of old men 
and women are not wept for nor are their bodies “thrown away”; 
they are anointed with sheep fat and the bodies are taken to a 
shady place. A bullock is slaughtered and the meat eaten on the 
spot; the bones are left to attract animal scavengers. A medicine- 
man or rich person at death is put into an ox-hide, placed into a 
shallow trench and covered with stones.*** Among the Waniaturu, 


Every owner of cattle has a special large, beautiful ox which has been 
put aside to be killed at his death. 


The corpse is wrapped in the freshly taken skin, and placed in 
the grave. For women a small ox is killed, for children a sheep or 
a goat; the offering is consumed as a funeral repast.*® Just before 
death, the Nandi pour milk in the mouth of a dying person. The 
body is taken to the west of the hut and left for hyenas to eat. 
When the moon is in the last quarter after the head of a family 
has died, an ox is slaughtered and the friends of the deceased come 
and eat it. Old people and very young children are buried in the 
dung-heap of the kraal; the bodies of old men are sewed in an ox 
or goat hide, and milk and beer are put in the grave.** Wassukuma 
dead are buried outside the huts, and at the grave a bullock is 
slaughtered, unless the deceased was very poor, in which case a 
sheep or a goat is substituted. After the mourners have eaten 
the meat, the skin of the animal is spread over the body and the 
grave is closed.**’ Seligman notes that among the Dinka, milk 
is sprinkled on the graves of the rainmakers, who are ceremonially 
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killed in old age. However, the near relatives of a man who has 
died may not drink milk for several days after his death, for they 
sleep near the grave during this period.*™* 

If we survey this recital of the instances in which the cattle 
complex figures in birth and death ceremonies, their variety 
eseems enormous. On closer scrutiny, however, one psychological 
reason for the use of cattle appears everywhere. They constitute 
one of the most important elements in the culture of the people; 
whatever the form of their actual ceremonies, these animals, or 
something associated with them, are found to be present. Full 
description of the ceremonies is manifestly impossible; however, 
it is to be noted that other elements play their parts,—e.g., in the 
north, bark-cloth is utilized, as are cowry-shells. But one point of 
special interest must be remarked. Almost every observer states 
that, cattle being wealth, there is great reluctance to lose any of 
them. It would argue their great significance, therefore, when one 
sees again and again, especially in burial cerem~nies, the almost 
prodigal consumption of their meat. 


It would be strange if the cattle complex were not strongly 
manifest in inheritance. Since wealth here consists so largely of 
cattle, inheritance customs must concern themselves largely with 
the passing down of these animals. Certain points stand out in the 
entire area and will be set forth at some length below. In summary 
they are that, by and large, the heir must be a man; that the things 
inherited are principally cattle and widows although the right 
to continue working a given plot of land is also inherited; and that 
often the principal heir is regarded as the head of the family and 
responsible for his brothers and sisters. 

Among the A-Kamba, although the eldest son is denoted as 
the sole heir, he is so only in name, being more of a trustee for his 
younger brothers. During his lifetime, a man divides his stock 
among his wives, and at his death, the portion of each goes to her 
son or sons, a small amount of these portions and the majority 
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of the father’s cattle going to the eldest son of the “big” wife. 
If the cattle are not numerous enough to buy a wife for each son, 
they are left with the principal heir until the increase makes it 
possible for him to procure a wife. Then the second son is provided 
for, and so on until all have wives, after which the herds are 
divided as though the entire stock and its increase had been left 
by the father. Until then the eldest son may not appropriate any 
of it to his own use. Wives of the deceased are inherited by the 
eldest brother and son, the brother taking the older wives. These 
may not be sold but may be given to another man to live with, 
the offspring, however, being the property of the son or brother 
who inherited the woman. If she runs away with a third man, the 
heir may claim full dowry for her.*® The Akikuyu custom is 
similar; the sons take the livestock, the brothers the widows. 
The sisters of the deceased are looked after by his eldest son, and 
he takes all the movable property when his brothers have been 
provided with wives by him.” The property of the deceased 
among the Atheraka is divided equally among his sons, but the 
eldest may get a few more of each kind of animal. These he may 
not sell under any circumstances, but he may give them away 
to other members of his father’s clan.**! Among the Wa-Giriama, 
where there are only a few cattle, the principal property inherited 
is land and slaves. The land is divided equally among the sons, or, 
if there are no sons, among his brothers. Women inherit nothing 
except the ornaments of deceased relatives, while the slaves are 
given the choice of the son to whom they wish to belong.” 
Among the Masai, 

when the father of a family dies, his eldest son inherits all his property, and 
also the herds and flocks belonging to the childless widows, but not those 
which are the property of the widows who have sons.” 

It is the Masai custom for the father to apportion to each of his 
wives a certain number of cattle, and these are said to belong to 
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the wives’ families, being recognized as the property of their 
sons, who, however, do not assume ownership until the death of 
their father. Mothers go to live with their sons, while the childless 
widows return to their father. 

If a man dies childless, his brothers inherit his cattle and his half- 
brothers inherit his wives. ... . Should a widow have a son by her late 
husband’s half-brother or by another man, the child is given the cattle he 
would have otherwise inherited had his mother’s former husband been alive, 
and he is considered as belonging to that family.2® 
The sons of the Nandi man inherit his flocks and herds. These are 
distributed during the lifetime of the owner, among the various 
wives, each one receiving a certain number to look after and milk. 
The sons of each wife inherit the animals placed in their mother’s 
charge. The eldest gets the lion’s share of the property and also 
all the cattle lent to the childless wives, unless these have taken 
charge of step-children, when these receive their shares through 
their step-mothers. The widows are nominally the property of 
the next elder or younger brothers of the deceased, but these 
frequently go and live with their sons, and the eldest son is 
expected to give each of his father’s widows a cow for subsistence. 
He also looks after his own sisters and receives the cattle given for 
them when they marry. If the deceased had no sons, his brothers 
inherit; if no brothers, then his step-brothers, or if none of these, 
his paternal cousins are his heirs. Daughters inherit nothing but 
their mothers’ utensils and ornaments, although they, with the 
sons, retain an interest in her garden.” 

The male children and their uncles, among the pastoral Suk, 
divide the property of the deceased. The first-born takes most 
of the father’s property while the youngest takes most of what 
belongs to his mother.” A similar condition prevails among the 
agricultural Suk. The Turkana man leaves most of his property 
to his eldest son, who takes charge of the division between him, 


2% Merker, op. cit., p. 195. 
2% Hollis, ibid., p. 309. See also Merker, p. 245, for inheritance among the 
Wandorobbo, essentially the same in principle as those of the Masai. 
2% Hollis, The Nandi, pp. 66 ff. 
297 Beech neglects to state of just what this property consists. 
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his brothers and his uncles. He also takes the wives of the deceased. 
If the children are small the uncle acts as trustee until the eldest 
becomes of age.”** All the sons inherit in Elgeyo, the estate being 
divided by the eldest son of the first wife. He inherits more than 
the second, and he more than the third, and so on, but none of the 
sons may be neglected. The daughters inherit nothing, but an 
ox is slaughtered for them as a consolation feast. When a wife dies, 
her youngest son divides the property she has acquired from her 
husband.”** It is attempted to remember all the sons, but the 
eldest can claim nothing. In this case, also, the daughters get only 
the consolation feast of an ox.*°° The property of the father among 
the Wawanga must go to his sons, but he may designate which 
son is to receive most of the cattle, and it need not be the eldest. 
The custom of dividing the stock among the wives also obtains 
here, and ordinarily the children of each wife inherit the cattle 
allotted to their mothe:. The marriage-cattle of the surviving 
daughters is divided among the brothers and used by them in turn 
to obtain wives. Young and childless widows pass to the brothers 
of the deceased, and should they refuse to go, the return of the 
marriage price may be demanded.*" In his study of the laws of 
the Bantu tribes southeast of Lake Victoria Nyanza, Charles 
Dundas goes carefully into inheritance customs. He finds that 
among the Washamba, the Wakitusika and Wadoe, daughters 
may inherit, although this is not in agreement with the general 
custom. Only sons may inherit among the Wachagga, Wapare, 
Bakumbi, Wangoni, Sumbwe, and Waziguha. Sometimes the 
eldest brother of the deceased inherits as trustee when the sons 
are minors, but he is only trustee. Among the Wapare, the eldest 
son of each wife inherits the stock, and his younger brothers must 
look to him for assistance. Equal distribution to all the sons 
prevails among the Waziguha and Sumbwe. The custom of 
distributing stock to the wives during the lifetime of the husband, 
and then allowing the sons of each wife to inherit the stock 


28 Beech, The Suk, p. 35. 

299 See above, p. 51 

300 Beech, Sketch of Elgeyo Law and Custom, loc.cit., p. 201 

301 K. R. Dundas, op. eit., Jour. Roy. Anth. Inst., vol. xii, p. 56. 
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allotted to her, prevails largely, while if they marry the childless 
younger widows of their father, they get the stock allotted to 
them. The eldest son of the chief wife usually receives the largest 
portion since his mother, the “big” wife, has had the major 
portion of her husband’s stock allotted to her. Distribution 
by will isnot common. The brother of the deceased inherits among 
the Wanyamwesi, Wadigo and Wakarra, and the son only comes 
into the property when he has no more uncles living. If there is 
no son the daughter inherits among the Wanyamwesi. However, 
this property is not inherited, at her death, by her husband, but 
by her brother or son. The estate among the Wakwere goes to the 
mother’s brother, but the son of a concubine may inherit from his 
father; the most capable member of the Banyika family gets the 
heritage; while inheritance is in the female line among the Wama- 
konde, the most capable son of a full sister being selected by the 
man as his heir.°” 

Inheritance among the Waniaturu is mostly concerned with 
cattle. These are inherited by the sons of the wives who have had 
them allotted to them for care-taking. The eldest and youngest 
sons of the chiefs wife get the most, thus the youngest son of a 
chief wife who had 100 animals would receive 50 head, the eldest 
45, the others the remaining five. However, the cattle are not 
allotted equally to all the wives, the first would get all until a 
second was taken, when, of a herd of 300, the newcomer would 
be given 100. The third wife would only get four or five head, 
the fourth perhaps only one. Thus the youngest son of the first 
wife would receive over a hundred head at the death of his father, 
while all the sons of the last wife would have wunly one animal 
between them. If the later wives have no sons, their portions are 
inherited by the son or sons of the first wife.** The oldest son 
inherits most of the estate of the Mgogo, a brother of the deceased 
being appointed trustee if the children are young. Women do not 
inherit, but a daughter may get a cow if the estate is large and 
her brothers and uncles allot it. Of four typical examples of the 


3 Native Laws of some Bantu Tribes of East Africa, loc. cit., pp. 268 ff.; see also 
Dempwolff, op. cit., for details of inheritance among the Sandawe. 
38 von Sick, loc. cit., pp. 33-34. 
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division of an estate of twenty cattle given, a sister is noted as 
receiving one animal in one case, a daughter one, in another.*% 

Turning again to the northwest, the custom among the Bateso 
is for the estate to pass to the eldest son. Women may inherit, but 
they ’seldom do so, although a man may make extensive gifts 
during his lifetime to a favorite daughter, this property being 
managed by her husband. The widows live with the heir as his 
wives, or, if they elect to return to their relatives, the bride-price 
must be refunded.*% The heir of a Nilotic Kavirondo is selected 
by the father before his death, or, should this not be done, by 
the clan. Such a one need not be the eldest son, and the one 
selected inherits his father’s property and is the head of the family. 
Women do not inherit.*” Similarly, the heir of the Musoga is 
chosen by the clan; he need not be a son of the deceased, but a son 
is given preference. If, however, a man dies having a iu.ce herd 
of cattle, some are given to each of his children; if there are only 
a few animals, they go to the heir, who inherits the debts of the 
deceased as well as his property. Widows may go to the heir, 
to their sons, or return to their people, as they wish, but in the 
last case their dowry must be refunded. If a woman decides to 
marry some member of her late husband’s clan, this is permis- 
sible.*°7 The heir of the deceased is announced, according to the 
Bagesu custom, at the feast ending the mourning. The property 
and widows are divided among the members of the clan of the 
deceased, the heir taking a share with his fellow-members.*”* 
This power of the clan to name the heir is also to be noted among 
the Baganda. Even though a man leave directions concerning 
the disposal of his property, it would avail nothing unless the 
wishes of the clan-members coincided with his. The widows who 
had given birth to children were left to care for the grave, but 
they might remarry if they could prevail on their clans to refund 
the marriage-fees given for them. The young widows were the 


30 Claus, loc. cit., p. 60. 

305 Roscoe, Northern Bantu, pp. 261, 267. 
30 Jbid., p. 280. 

307 Tbid., p. 232. 

308 Tbid., p. 178. 
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property of the heir, except those sént to the king or given to 
other members of the clan. Johnston, however, contradicts this 
statement by Roscoe, saying that the widows are far from being 
the heir’s property.**® A tenth part of the estate was usually taken 
by the clan for itself, and an indefinite number of the cattle left 
were sent to the king. The remainder belonged to the heir, who 
adopted the children of the deceased and made them his own.*!° 
To the west there is a weakening of this power of the clan; the 
eldest son of the Muhima who has died is appointed heir by it. 
He inherits cattle; if there be no son, a brother of the deceased 
married the widows and the first male child born is the heir. If this 
brother has a large number of wives, he may refuse to marry his 
brother’s widows, and then the women go on living on the milk 
of the cattle left by their husband, being visited occasionally by 
their brother-in-law, while any children they may have are called 
children of the dead husband. When a man inherits children 
from his dead brother, he takes each child and puts it in the lap 
of his chief wife, who embraces it; the husband then takes a thong 
used to bind the legs of restive cattle and ties it about her waist 
as a midwife ties such a thong about the waist of a woman who 
has given birth to a child.*"’ Property among the Banyoro, 
comprising cattle and women, is inherited by an heir designated by 
the deceased while he still lived. He is usually a son, but need not 
be the eldest.*” 

Among the Waembe, the goods of the dead man are usually 
taken by the brother, though this procedure may be set aside 
before death. The villagers are witnesses to an equitable disposal 
of the effects. If cattle are abundant, the heir turns over a portion 
of his heritage to his younger brothers, but his sisters get nothing. 
In the other tribes of this central region, where cattle are not 
found, the inheritance of goods by women is much more common 
than elsewhere, as, e.g., among the Anyanja, where the sons and 


30° Uganda Protectorate, vol. 11, p. 695. 

310 Roscoe, The Baganda, p. 270. 

31 Roscoe, Northern Bantu, p. 113; Jour. Roy. Anth. Inst., vol. xxxvut, pp. 103- 
104. 

32 Roscoe, Northern Bantu, p. 26. 
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daughters usually divide the property of their father, or among 
the Wa-Yao, where a woman leaves her property to all her 
children.*¥ 

The Mwila ordinarily tries to select his heirs and apportion 
his goods before his death to obviate dispute. Among headmen, 
the heir is always a man, who “eats the name”’ of his predecessor, 
but among the commoners it may be a woman. Land, being held 
communally, is not touched by this question. Wives, cattle, 
slaves, and some personal belongings are inherited. The widows 
are taken by the heir. If there be many, he may take three or four, 
and allow one to go to a nephew of the deceased, and one to his 
son. Slaves follow their mistresses; they are inherited with the 
wives to whom they have been assigned, and then are distributed 
like the cattle. Of these, most are taken by the heir, then the 
nephews, children, and younger brothers of the deceased take 
some.*'* The custom among the Vandau is somewhat different. 
Inheritance goes by relationship; the eldest son of the first wife, 
or of the next if the first have no son, gets the larger portion, but 
the cattle are inherited by all the children in part. None is left 
entirely unremembered. The brothers of the deceased get some 
also if there are enough, but the sons must be cared for first. 
There are no testamentary bequests, but the amount each individ- 
ual receives varies with the strength of his personality. Girls do 
not inherit; if they are old enough, they would be married and 
thus the property would go outside the family, to their husbands. 
If they are young, they are cared for by their brother, and their 
dowries are used to furnish lobola for their younger brothers.*” 

Junod remarks that the most important part of the property 
left by a man are his widows, and that when they have been 
distributed the minor possessions are adjudicated. These consist 
of the various implements he used. However, 


As regards oxen, money, they have already been remitted to a younger 
brother, or, in his absence, to his sons.*"® 


13 Gouldsbury and Sheane, op. cit., p. 59, Werner, Brit. Central Africa, pp. 167 ff. 
34 Smith and Dale, op. cit., vel. 1, pp. 391-392. 

318 Simango. 

316 Life of a South African Tribe, vol. 1, p. 208. 
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Women never inherit; when only female relatives survive, they 
may receive something, but 

the valuable property must be kept by them for their sons. .... Why? 
Because, in the intuition of the Thonga, a woman is not capable of possessing; 


she is not able to build an oxen kraal, and to repair it: how should she 
possess oxen?#!7 


Real estate, in theory, belangs to the chief,,who allots it to his 
subjects to work. At their death, it is inherited by their sons, but 
on the death of a man his wife works it, while her son does not take 
it for his wife until his mother dies.“* In answer to a question as 
to inheritance, Cetywayo, ex-king of the Zulus, remarked that 
wives go to the brothers and relatives of the deceased, while 
regarding cattle, he said, 

His principal property is left to the son of his chief wife, and the rest 
is distributed among the others. If he is an important chief then some of his 
cattle are given to the king, and the larger part of the property goes to the 


heir, the rest being divided amongst the other sons according to their po- 
sition.*!* 


The land which the father used belongs to the heir, the son of the 
chief wife. The eldest son represents his father, and the younger 
sons live near him.*° The unmarried daughters are looked after 
by the heir, but if a father wishes, he may “allot” certain daughters 
to certain of his sons during his lifetime, and in this case this 
particular son receives the cattle given for his sister when she is 
married. If this has not been done, they go to the heir. Provision 
is made for the other sons, and the chief son is bound to respect 
his father’s wishes when he comes into his heritage. Cetywayo 
added that* 


The son of the chief wife is ““de jure et de facto” the owner of the father’s 
property, but in each kraal (barring the one in which the chief wife lived) 
one of the heir’s brothers lives, and looks after the kraal for his brother the 
heir. 


317 Tbid., vol. 1, p. 209. 
318 Tbid., vol. 1, p. 6. 
319 Native Laws and Customs Comm., 1883; Minutes of Evidence, p. 523, q. 124. 
20 Tbid., p. 527, q. 225 ff. 

321 P, 531, addition to q. 225. 
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Perhaps the most complete account of inheritance customs avail- 
able for any African people is that of Umpengula Mbanga, 
recorded and translated by Bishop Callaway.*” There are the 
houses of the chief wife, the second and third wives, of the heredi- 
tary estate, ie., whose marriage por.ions have been paid from 
cattle inherited from their husband’s father. The eldest son of the 
chief wife inherits these cattle and is the head of the family as 
regards these houses, having the say as to the disposition of the 
widows acquired with the cattle of the estate, and receiving the 
cattle given as dowry for their daughters. But if a man acquire 
cows independently of his father’s estate, and marry with these, 
he starts another house, and the eldest son of the first wife acquired 
with these cattle of his own inherits them, and also similar pre- 
rogatives with regard to any further wives obtained with the 
ofispring of such cattle; the heir of the hereditary estate cannot 
inherit this property unless there is no male offspring from the 
independent line, nor can the independent heir inherit the entailed 
estate unless there are no sons to inherit it.” 

Sir T. Shepstone, testifying before the Commission of 1883 and 
referring to the Kaffirs and Fingoes, said that the only heritable 
property is cattle; that wives are not to be really understood as 
such.** Among these people, there are usually three principal 
wives, and later wives are assigned to one of the “houses” of 
these three. To each house, also, are allotted cattle, and the 
eldest son of each is heir to these. The eldest son of the great wife 
is universal heir, and head of the family.** In the Notes by Mr. 
Warner, we learn that, in addition to the customary disposal of 
cattle in the manner mentioned women inherit nothing, themselves 
being property, a view which conflicts with that of Sir T. Shep- 
stone. The eldest son of the chief house rules as to their re- 
marriage, and be has similar power in the case of his unmarried 
sisters and half-sisters, whose lobola he receives. The only 


322 Op. cit., vol. 1, pp. 256 ff., also quoted by Jenkinson, op. cit., pp. 34-49. 

323 See particularly note 13, p. 258, for the “houses” of a man; the meaning of the 
text is often obscure. 

#4 Minutes of Evidence, p. 46, q. 771 ff. 

5 See also Natives of South Africa, and Casalis, op. cit. 
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inheritable land is that which has actually been under cultivation, 
and Mr. Warner, as well as most other observers, remarks that 
the principal property handed down is livestock.** 

The cattle complex manifests itself in numerous taboos and 
other customs connected with the care and milking of cattle, the 
use of milk containers, and the regard which some tribes in the 
northern part of the East African area have for grass. The Dinka 
feel that cows should be milked by boys and girls who have not 
reached puberty, and although men may do this work in case of 
necessity, it is not considered desirable, even if the man be old 
and past the age for sexual intercourse. Menstruating women 
may not drink milk, nor may the relatives of a dead person while 
they sleep near the grave.**’ The women usually drink milk 
flavored with cow’s urine, but the men drink it unadulterated.*** 
All the Nilotic tribes mix cow’s urine with milk when they drink 
the latter, and make butter from milk, using it chiefly as an oint- 
ment.*?® The custom among the Suk is for the women, children 
and uncircumcized boys to milk the cattle, and to wash their 
hands in the urine of the animals. To eat milk and meat on the 
same day is regarded as dangerous throughout this region while if 
anyone chews raw millet he may not drink milk for seven days. 
Fish are eaten by pregnant women and the poor, but a cattle- 
owner would not touch them, for if he did so, the milk of his 
cattle would dry up. If there is an epidemic, an ox is killed and 
entirely consumed; the bones and refuse are burned.**° The Suk 
woman, during pregnancy, lives principally on the milk of a cow 
specially set aside for her use.*** If, on a raid, a man who has 


#6 MacLean’s Compendium, p. 72. See also testimony of Bishop Callaway, 
Native Laws and Customs Comm., 1883, Minutes of Evidence, p. 403, q. 7269 ff., 
for Kafir inheritance, and Meinhof, Afrikanische Rechtsgebriuche, pp. 126-131, 
(quoted from A. Kropf) for that of the Xosa Kafirs. 

27 Seligman, op. cit., Jour. Roy. Anth. Inst., vol. xxm, p. 656. Women may 
have nothing to do with cattle among the Shilluk; Westermann, op. cit., p. xxix. 

28 Gleichen, op. cit., vol. 1, p. 145. 

#29 Johnston, Uganda Protectorate, vol. 1, p. 777; Westermann says the Shilluk 
only use cow’s urine for washing the milk containers, loc. cit. 

330 Beech, The Suk, pp. 9-12. 

331 Thid., p. 22. 
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grass on his head is encountered, he may not be touched, while if 
the women of an enemy kraal can pour milk on the raiders, no 
one in that particular kraal may be killed. Ina note to this 
statement, Beech remarks that it illustrates “the magic efficacy of 
aught to do with cattle.’ 

Milking among the Nandi is done by boys and girls. Only 
certain gourds and calabashes may be used for milk; anything 
else is considered injurious to the cattle, which are fumigated in 
the smoke of a particular wood to give the milk a flavor greatly 
desired by the natives. Butter is made by the women, who use it 
to oil their bodies. The meat-and-milk prohibition is very strong 
among the Nandi, where they may never be consumed except 

“within twelve to twenty-four hours of each other.** The Masai, as 
most of the people in this region, are very fond of drinking the 
blood of the cows. It is drunk while still hot, and is obtained by 
shooting a blocked arrow into one of the veins of the animal’s neck. 
The blood is thought to be a cure for dysentery, but is chiefly 
valued as a delicacy.** The warrior eats cattle killed in the bush, 
but specified portions must be taken to his father, his father’s 
wives, and the young women.** The people in the kraals, in 
contrast to the warriors, eat all kinds of vegetable food, especially 
at times when the cattle are diseased, purchasing this food from 
neighboring peoples, since they themselves are not agricultural. 
Their favorite food, however, consists of milk, meat, and blood.™ 
Warriors may not have milk and meat on the same day, and must 
take a purgative before eating or drinking the one after having 
partaken of the other.*’ Then, too, the Masai regard the food 
of their cattle with affection: ‘“Now cattle feed on grass, and the 
Masai love grass on this account.’*** When there is a drought, 


382 Thid., p. 25. 
333 Hollis, The Nandi, p. 25. 
34 Merker, op. cit., pp. 168-169; sve .lso HH. Johnston, Uganda Protectorate, 
11, p. 818. 
335 Merker, p. 169. 
% Ibid , pp. 32-33. 
337 Hollis, The Masai, p. 284; see also Merker, p. 33. The assumption is that eating 
the two together will make the cows ill. 
338 Hollis, op. cit., p. 288 ff. 
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the women fasten grass on their clothes and pray for rain; if a 
warrior beats a boy and the boy tears up some grass, he will stop 
beating him. If a Masai wishes to make peace with his enemy, 
he holds out some grass to him; when a group move from one 
kraal to another, they tie grass on their gourds; the respect for 
grass, the food oi the cattle, manifests itself in these numerous 
ways. 

According to Claus, the climate in Ugogo is such that prolonged 
droughts occur; and in this event, the young calves are the first 
to die, since their mothers do not give sufficient milk. It is then, 
also, when the last grain has been eaten, that the natives drink 
the blood of the cows, and this custom of drawing off blood from 
live cattle, we are told, was learned from the Masai.**® Milk is 
drunk mixed with urine, which sours it. A little fresh milk is 
drunk at meal-times, but it is usually preferred sour. Butter is 
made in a hanging churn, and the buttermilk is drunk, while the 
butter itself is put away and part used as an addition to vegetables 
and soup, part for annointing the body and clothing.*® The 
animals of the Waniaturu are also bled by means of a blocked 
arrow, and they drink the blood either flavored with salt or 
mixed with milk and butter.*' Milking, in Ushambaa, is done 
by the men. Women may not drink milk, and, except in the case 
of the first milk taken after calving, when the milk is cooked and 
drunk at once to prevent souring, milk is usually allowed to sour. 
Much of it is made into butter, and the buttermilk remaining 
after the churning is prized. There is the fear of mixing meat and 
milk together in the stomach, and the Mschambaa is afraid to 
deliver milk to his European neighbor lest he eat the milk with 
meat and thus lead to the death of the cow which gave the milk. 
Blood is taken from the necks of the animals in the same way as 
the Masai take it, but is not drunk hot, but cooked and seasoned 
with salt. It is much prized as a delicacy.* Among the A-Kamba, 
milking is done only by women, while cow’s blood is a favorite 


39 Loc. cit., pp. 13-14. 

0 Tbid., p. 23. 

*1 von Sick, loc. cit., pp. 17-18. 
#2 Eichhorn, loc. cit., pp. 101-102. 
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medicine for the sick.“* When two men of the Atheraka wish 
to form a close friendship, they make an exchange of bulls, and 
this is essential before a blood- brotherhood can be formed. 
Women.of the Bantu Kavirondo may not eat the meat of fowls, 
sheep, or goats, and may not drink milk, though they may use 
it in. kind of soup mixed with flour and meat. 

Among the Busoga there are numerous taboos when a cow 
calves, and a male member of the family is told off to drink the 
milk of that cow, until the navel-cord of its calf falls off. He may 
eat no salt, nor may he drink the milk of any other cow. Women 
may not come in contact with cows at all, and must not under 
any circumstances milk or herd them; they may churn, and wash 
the milk-vessels and smoke them.*” The girls of the Bagesu may 
herd cattle with the boys until they reach puberty, and even 
married women may be found doing this work if the husband is 
in the field and no one else can be found to do it. There are no 
restrictions placed here upon the contact of women with the 
animals, and either men or women may milk them, while porridge 
is made of grain boiled with milk.*’ The wealthier classes of the 
Baganda used milk as a luxury, eating it after it had clotted, and 
rarely drinking it fresh. The herds were kept at a distance, and 
the milk was brought by the herdsmen.** Special pots were used 
for the milk, and these were the hardest to make, and the most 
decorative. Here, too, the people objected to any but pottery 
vessels for holding milk on the ground that tin or iron ones would 
harm the cattle. A menstruous woman might not come in contact 
with milk-vessels, nor drink milk until she was well. There was 
also a fondness for the blood of cows. It was often drunk alone, 
hot, but also often mixed with milk, and sometimes cooked with a 
mixture of butter and fat.*® The first butter churned from the 
milk of a cow after its calf was born was used to smear on fetiches 


*8 Charles Dundas, History of Kitui, loc. cit., p. 502 . 
“4 Thid., p. 547. 

5 Johnston, Uganda Protectorate, vol. 1, p. 737. 

6 Roscoe, Northern Bantu, p. 236. 

47 Thid., p. 168. 

“8 Roscoe, The Baganda, p. 440. 
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and not used in cooking or to smear on the body. .The customs 
when a cow calved were similar to those in Usoga; no member of 
the family might drink the milk for the first four days; after that 
the herdboy took the cow and calf and showed them to his 
fellows, and the first milk from the cow was boiled into a cake, 
which they all ate. No one might drink milk without fasting 
a few hours before he ate beans or sugar-cane, or drink beer or 
smoke Indian hemp, nor might anyone boil milk.*° This taboo 
against boiling milk is also found in Ankole, and is considered 
dangerous to the animals, except when it is boiled ceremonially 
after the umbilical cord falls from the new-born calf. Until this 
occurs, a member of the family of the owner is set aside to drink 
the milk from the mother of the calf, and it is taboo to all others. 
The food of other animals, and vegetable food, is not regarded 
with favor, and a fast of several hours must be observed after 
eating it before milk may again be drunk. Among these people, 
men and women are discouraged from using water, especially for 
washing. A bath consists in rubbing the body with a mixture of 
clay and butter; water applied to the body is thought to injure the 
cattle of the one who applies it and also his family.*' Women 
must not come in contact with the herd, but may only wash the 
pots and churn. There is a time interval observed between the 
eating of beef and drinking of milk, and no vegetable may be eaten 
with the beef. Unlike the Baganda, they prefer their milk fresh, 
and if it has soured, they put it in the churn and make butter from 
it.** The only milk a woman may drink during her menses is that 
of an old cow past bearing; if her husband cannot procure such a 
cow for her she eats vegetables, for to drink the milk of the other 
cows, it is believed, would injure the animals, and especially 
impair their generative powers.* There is also a reluctance to put 
milk in tin or iron vessels, only wooden or pottery vessels or 
gourds being employed for this purpose, for to use the former kind 


%° Tbid., pp. 418-420. 
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would injure the herd. There is also the daily fumigation of the 
milk-containers.™ 

The vessels of the Banyoro are also wood or gourds, which 
are washed and held over a smoke-fire every day. They are 
washed in cow’s urine, and metal vessels are regarded as pernicious. 
Women do the churning when possible, though it can be done by 
a man, and the butter is used for anointing the body. Milk may 
not be cooked. Those who drink milk are careful not to eat 
vegetables for about twelve hours before, for if they had these 
two foods in the stomach at the same time it would harm the 
cows. Women, during their menses, observe the same restrictions 
as noted above, and for the same reasons. For this period, the 
women remain apart from their husbands, and are careful not to 
touch anything belonging to them and especially not to touch 
any milk-vessels.** In Karagwe the cattle were valued for the 
milk they gave, and for the butter, which was used for anointing 
the body. We are not told whether the milk was drunk fresh 
or allowed to sour.** In Kisiba, similarly, the cattle are not 
slaughtered, but the Wasiba have no objection to eating animals 
which have died of disease. They are bred for their milk and 
butter. The former 
is only used as food when curdled, the butter is employed only for rubbing 


on the body and greasing bark and other cloths. Butter also forms aa article 
of trade, and is made up into large balls and packed in banana leaves ad 


The manufacture of vessels used in milking and in storing milk 
is a flourishing industry in all the western Nyanza tribes.*** 
Among the Wasindja, beef is rarely eaten, because of the great 
value of cattle, but they relish the milk, which is drunk as curds 
and whey, and keep the butter.®*® 

Little mention is made of such customs in the literature on 
the tribes of the central portion of our region. Since it is so difficult 


34 Tbid., p. 106; Jour. Roy. Anth. Inst., vol. xvi, pp. 96, 100. 

35 Roscoe, Northern Bantu, pp. 42, 66-67. 

%¢ Kollmann, op. cit., p. 50. 

%7 Jbid., p. 87; see also Rehse, op. cit., pp. 47-49. 

38 Tbid., pp. 88-89. On p. 78 is presented a reproduction of the hanging-milk 
vessels used by the king, and their prominent place in his hut is shown on p. 73. 

Tbid, p. 126. 
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to keep stock here, it is not strange that slight attention is given 
to cattle taboos and ceremonies. Johnston remarks on the 
drinking of milk, saying it 

is a favorite food in northwest Nyassaland. It is also drunk in the Awemba 
country, and round Lake Bangweolo. On the other hand it is disliked or 
ignored by the Yao and A-nyanja peoples. No tribe within the confines of 
this territory makes any form of butter or ghi out of milk except the Arabs 
and their followers.**° 

The Wenya boys herd their cattle close to the kraal. The women 
may on no account milk the cattle or touch the udder of a cow, 
“a superstition found also among the Wankonde and the Zulu.’ 
The Ba-Ila prefer their milk sour, and are fond of whey and curds. 
The women churn the butter, and it is used for anointing the body 
quite as much as for cooking and eating, if not more so.** Here, 
as elsewhere, menstruating women may not touch the vessels used 
for food, milk, or other purposes, and it is believed that if a woman 
ia this condition should go where the tse-tse flies abound and allow 
them to bite her, they will disappear from this place.** The 
Thonga regard milk as an important food. It is not drunk sweet, 
but is left to sour, the hard portion being eaten and the whey 
drunk. A woman during her menstrual period may not drink 
milk, nor during her confinement, nor until the ceremony of 
presenting her child to the moon has been performed. We see 
again the taboo on milk from a cow which has calved, until the 
umbilical cord of its calf shall have fallen off. Its milk cannot 
be mixed with that of other cows, but it can be boiled and con- 
sumed by children. Otherwise, milk is never boiled; there is no 
taboo against it, but it is not customary.** The actual herding 
is done by the older boys, and the women may have nothing to 
do with the cattle. If a woman wants dung with which to smear 
her hut, she must send little children or girls who have not yet 
reached puberty, or are, at any rate, unmarried. Wher oxei are 


0° British Central Africa, p. 437. 

%! Gouldsbury and Sheane, op. cit., p. 305. 

#2 Smith and Dale, op. cit., vol. 1, pp. 128-132. 

83 Tbid., vol. 11, p. 27. 

3 Junod, Life of a South African Tribe, vol. 11, pp. 50-51. 
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sick they are entrusted to the care of two little girls, who must 
stay with them until they are well without returning home.™ 
Women are not allowed, among other things, to eat ox-hoofs, nor 
cooked blood of oxen. Nubile girls, during the period of their 
menses, must not approach the kraal nor look at the oxen, for 
the cattle might suffer, and be attacked by a bad cough. 

Similar customs prevail throughout the southern portion of 
East Africa. Among the Zulu, Kafirs, Basuto, and other peoples 
of this region, we find that though women may occasionally own 
oxen, they are not identified with the cattle, and in many places, 
are not supposed to touch them or have anything to do with them 
until the milk is distributed. Among the Kafirs, the milking is 
cone by a young man, who strips for the work, and there seems 
to be no aversion to metal containers for the milk. When milking 
is finished, the milk is taken into the hut, and put into the milk 
sack or calabash. This is never cleaned out, and there is a strong 
ferment which makes the milk clot immediately, for fresh milk 
is never drunk except by children. As among the Thonga, the 
calabash is plugged at the bottom so the whey may be drawn off 
and drunk. The women may not on any account touch the milk 
sack; should they do so, it is believed the cattle would die, and 
the woman who touches the sack is accused of witchcraft.** 
Mr. Ayliff, in his remarks on the food of the Kafirs, however, 
says that only one man may touch the milk bag, one reason 
for this being the fear that the Kafirs have of being poisoned, and 
the other being that this person will see that the proper amount 
of milk is left in the sack to cause rapid fermentation when the 
new milk is put in. The sour milk “forms the chief article of food 
for all classes, who sometimes for months together use no other.’ 
At the time of a girl’s first menstrual period, she comes to her 
kraal with much care to avoid people and the sun, and when she 
reaches there all the girls rush into the cattle kraal and select 
the finest ox, which they prepare to slaughter for a feast. After 


3 Thid., vol. 11, pp. 49-50. 
36 Thid., vol. 1, p. 185. 

37 Kidd, op. cit., p. 59. 

368 MacLean, op. cit., p. 152. 
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much bargaining, the men prevail on them to select a less valuable 
one, and this is killed. The girl is shut in her hut for a period of 
about two weeks; she may not drink milk, nor may her “special 
maidens,” for should they do so, the cattle would die.**® There is 
also a custom variously termed Ukuhlonipa and Hlonipa.*” 
According to this, the woman at marriage is 

required to hlonipa her father-in-law, and all her husband’s male relatives 
in the ascending line; that is, to be cut off from all intercourse with them.2™ 
It does not apply to the husband’s collateral relatives. Women 
related by blood to the owner of a kraal may cross the cattle-fold, 
but not those who come within the forbidden relation, and there 
may be seen in all Kafir settlements circuitous paths taken by the 
women to avoid stepping across the forbidden place. No strange 
woman, nor anyone coming within this relationship, may touch 
the milk-sack or go anywhere the cattle are accustomed to go, for 
should such a woman lose a drop of blood on the path and the 
cattle go over it, the animals would, very probably, die of dis- 
ease.*"? Similarly, people related to a man will not drink milk at 
any kraal belonging to relatives of his wife, and vice versa.*% 


6. 


The fondness of the African tribes for settling their disputes by 
recourse to courts is well known. Penalties for theft, murder, 
adultery, and other offenses are apparently fixed and understood 
by these courts; and, in general, the parties to a dispute abide 
by the decision of the court, even where machinery of enforcement 
seems to be lacking. The attachment of the natives to their courts 
is such that the Europeans have found it difficult to induce natives 
to bring their cases before the courts of the government.** Among 


%° Kidd, op. cit., p. 209. 

370 MacLean, op. cit., pp. 95-97; Holden, op. cit., ch. xvi, pp. 368 ff.; Kidd, op. 
cit., pp. 236 ff. See also L_slie, op. cit., p. 167 ff., “The Native Custom of ‘Hlonipa’.” 

371 Holden, p. 368, op. cit.; MacLean, p. 95. 

372 Kidd, op. cit., p. 238. 

373 MacLean, op. cit., p. 96; Holden, op. cit., p. 369; Kidd, op. cit., p. 240. 

34 See, e.g., the testimony of natives concerning lawyers and the courts of tie 
Europeans given before the South African Native Affairs Comm., of 1903-4: 
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tribes with a strong cattle complex, much of the work of the native 
tribunals concerns cases in which these animals are involved. 

Among the Kafirs, cases are tried just outside the cattle-kraal, 
or close to the village gate.*” There is usually a chief councillor 
to the king, a judge, and the kraal of this man is a place of refuge, 
to which a man may flee until his case is adjusted.** Among the 
cases which occur, two classes may be distinguished. In criminal 
matters, there are murder, homicide, assault and the like; homicide 
may be atoned for by payment of seven to ten head of cattle, 
assault by five or six head, rape, abortion, and other crimes by 
payments of varying numbers of animals. Adultery and seduction 
have already been mentioned. “The stealing of live-stock is the 
most important case in Kafirland,” and fines of as much as ten 
head for every one taken are allowed.*”’ The Thonga have similar 
legalistic bias, and the men will sit for hours and days settling the 
question of payment of a debt. “To regain the possession of a 
miserable head of cattle they are willing to lose whoie weeks!” 
remarks M. Junod.*”* Cases involving lobola constitute about 
ninety percent of all civil cases, while most of the remainder 
concern contingencies which may arise regarding cattle or their 
equivalent.*”? As to the compounding of criminal cases, Junod’s 
notes are in terms of pounds sterling; obviously here is white 
influence. Among the Basuto, 


Des amendes en bétail sont les punitions les plus communes.**® 


The members of the Ba-Ia lubeta decide cases brought before them 
and award fines and damages, “these vary from the payment of 
twenty head of cattle for homicide to the ox-calf paid in com- 
pensation of minor cases of buditazhi.””**' The institution of courts 
is highly developed in the central region of East Africa, and, 


3% Kidd, op. cit., p. 352. 

37 Natives of South Africa, p. 25. 

377 MacLean, op. cit., Mr. Warner’s notes, pp. 61-65. 
378 Life of a South African Tribe, vol. 1, p. 309. 

379 Tbid., vol. 1, pp. 266, 413, 476. 

389 Casalis, op. cit., p. 241. 


381 Smith and Dale, vol. 1, p. 359. See pp. 392 ff. for details of a number of actual 
cases. 
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though reference is made to fines and other punishments, there 

are no specific statements given as to what constitute these.*® 
Roscoe states that among the Banyoro 

cattle lifting was one of the most common crimes among the pastoral clans. 


The thief, when caught, had to restore the number of animals stolen and 
was fined twice the number he had stolen. 


The king headed the court of final decision, and took one-fifth of 
whatever fine was imposed. Murder was punished by death, 
homicide was compounded, and other crimes variously adjusted.** 
The Baganda, as might be expected, had a highly complex system 
of courts. Death was an ordinary punishment for many crimes, 
and these people used imprisonment and mutilation. Fines were 
levied in cowry-shells, bark-cloth, sheep or cattle, depending on 
the crime and the resources of the individual.** To the east, the 
A-Kamba reckon compensation for bodily harm or homicide in 
terms of cattle, and fines are also levied as cattle. Thus, a man 
who has lost a leg through another’s fault receives one bull and 
one goat; accidental killing is compensated by payment of seven 
cows, and one bull for a man, four cows and one bull for a woman. 
A murderer must pay thirteen cows, two bulls and one goat for 
a man; for a woman, six cows, two bulls, and one goat. The bull 
or goat, always a part of the compensation, is used for a sacrifice; 
thus, when the animals for compounding a murder are given, 
one of each kind is killed in the village of the murdered man, and 
these are the first of the total to be paid. They are eaten in a 
certain way; the cow is not killed but is given to the widow, who 
may not dispose of it. After the murderer has collected, by 
whatever means he can, the rest of the amount due, the other bull 
is slaughtered and eaten ceremonially. The cows are divided 
according to custom, and none of them may be sold or disposed 
of.*® A debt, among many of these peoples, is inherited with an 


382 Coxhead, op. cit.; Werner, op. cit., Johnston, British Central Africa; Goulds- 
bury and Sheane, op. cit., ch. rv, pp. 48 ff., give the most satisfactory account. 

383 Roscoe, Northern Bantu, pp. 23-36. 

3% Roscoe, Baganda, pp. 260 ff. 

38 C,. Dundas, History of Kitui, loc. cit., pp. 512-513; Hobley, Ethnology of eth 
A-Kamba pp. 78 ff.; Lindblom, op. cit., pp. 143 ff. 
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estate, and many of the cases coming before East African courts 
concern these amounts, of cattle or other articles, owed for several 
generations.** In his exhaustive study of the laws of the Bantu 
tribes southeast of Lake Victoria Nyanza, Dundas is primarily inter- 
ested in the laws as such: his remarks touching on the cattle 
complex have already been quoted in connection with the discus- 
sions of marriage and divorce. The lack of full description as to 
what constitutes compensation and what is done with it when 
paid makes it difficult to utilize his admirable article in the present 
discussion.**? The Masai exact compensation of three cattle for 
each one stolen. Compensation for murder is taken after two 
years by the murdered man’s brothers, who lift the cattle of the 
murderer as they would in a raid. A ewe is given if one tear the 
lobe of another man’s ear, a heifer if more serious injury is inflicted. 
Adultery committed with an older woman requires a fine of two 
oxen.**8 Merker places compensation for the murder of a man at 
from two hundred to three hundred head of cattle, and says that 
after one or two months the murderer may be free from fear of 
blood revenge, and may set about gathering compensation.**® 
The brothers of a murdered Nandi try to steal the ‘murderer’s 
cattle as do the Masai; if they cannot do this, but find him, they 
kill him; if they can do neither, the old men after a time arrange 
compensation. If a man be victim of assault, the attacker must 
provide him with food until he recovers from his injury, and 
slaughter oxen and goats for this purpose. ‘Theft is severely 
punished, and torture, death, and forfeiture of crops and herds 
result from repeated offences.**° The Dinka of Bor have a weaker 
judicial bent: 

The fine of one cow appears to be sufficient for any crime from murder 


downwards. Capital punishment is never awarded. In case of theft, the 
miscreant, . . . . is merely ordered to restore the stolen property.**! 


386 C, Dundas, op. cit. pp. 515 ff. 

387 Op. cit., Jour. Roy. Anth. Inst., vol. 11, pp. 220 ff. 
388 Hollis, The Masai, pp. 310-312. 

389 Merker, op. cit., p. 206. 
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The Beri have sterner laws: the penalty for murder is death, while 
a boy must be given the family of a man accidentally killed. 
Thefts of cattle must be repaid on pain of exile. For adultery one 
cow, five sheep and five iron hoes are given.*®* The Shilluk king 
had power of final- decision in cases coming under the fixed un- 
written code. Cattle thieves, if caught in the act, were killed on 
the spot by the owner of the cattle. If an escaped thief was located, 
and refused to give up the stolen property, he was brought before 
the king for punishment. If a man was convicted of murder, he 
was sometimes led about the village with a cow-rope about his 
neck, and then hanged.** 

The subject of East African legal organization is sufficiently 
vast ior special investigation. Like the other cultural elements 
discussed, it is tinged by the prevalent cattle complex, and thus 
it is that in the most serious cases, the fines take the form of 
cattle. Criminal cases, and those involving disputes as to dowry, 
inheritance or debts, fill the time of the African councils. It is 
apparent, then, that in East Africa, in this aspect of culture also 
the cattle complex exerts its strong influence. 


3% Tbid., p. 147. 
3% Westermann, The Shilluk People, p. xtvm. 


(To be concluded) 


THE BASIS OF SOCIAL ORGANIZATION IN AUSTRALIA 


BY D. SUTHERLAND DAVIDSON 


HE Australian aborigines have attracted a great deal of 

ethnological interest. The information obtained and pre- 

sented is not only great in volume but also considerably 
diversified in contents. Unfortunately, however, the highly 
developed social organization of these people has been found to 
be so complex and specialized, with many consequently disputed 
aspects, that investigators, in most cases, have explained this 
condition in expressing their focal viewpoints, but in their surveys 
have almost invariably ignored the little developed but never- 
theless important topics of material culture as well as the economic 
aspects of Australian life. 

Controversies have arisen over the various theories advanced 
concerning the origin and development of many of the social 
patterns. After being argued and finally settled to the apparent 
satisfaction of some, they come forth subsequently only to be 
reconsidered by other investigators, with the result that the entire 
subject has again been precipitated into chaos. It is evident, 
therefore, that if ever we are to arrive at any intelligent under- 
standing of the controversial points, it is necessary that more 
fundamentals of Australian culture should be determined; that 
cases of chronological precedence be analysed and understood, 
and that the higher institutional complexities, which are so 
common and unique in Australia, be reconstructed upon a sounder 
basis of consideration and less upon theoretical analogies derived 
from conditions in other regions of the world. 

Australia, it seems, should be studied more as a unit and its 
fundamentals determined without prejudice toward already exist- 
ing theories applicable to other continental areas. When the 
history of aboriginal Australia, then, has been systematized and, 
if possible, chronologically arranged, its material may be taken 
and compared, phase by phase, with the corresponding mani- 
festations of other regions. 
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A great many writers in the past have dealt with the problem 
of social organization among the Australian blacks. They have 
erected a structure upon what I propose to show to be an unstable 
foundation, for they have failed to start at the bottom. They 
have commenced their study where their particular problem 
itself commenced, disregarding the possible background out of 
which it might have developed. For instance, almost all of the 
Australian tribes have been found to be organized into a system 
of either two, four or eight classes. There were, however, several 
groups of people of a different social composition where, indeed, 
no class organization whatsoever has been found. Now, approach- 
ing the question from this angle, it becomes evident and fairly 
demonstrable that at some time in Australian history there may 
have existed a period when the class system had not yet developed. 

Howitt, for instance, insists that the two-class system was the 
fundamental state from which all of the rest have evolved.' In 
fact, he has arranged a progressive series in which he starts with 
the matrilineal two-class Dieri, runs the entire gamut of two- four- 
and eight-class tribes and finally reaches the apex of his social 
ladder with the paternally descended no-class Kurnai of Gipps- 
land. It should not be inferred from this, however, that he means 
to point out that the Kurnai before arriving at their present type, 
passed through the four- and eight-class systems. He specifically 
says: 

The division of the people of the tribe into two classes is the foundation 
from which the whole social organization of the native tribes of Australia 
has been developed.” 

Another passage reads: 


The progressive alteration of the two-class organization has been in two 
divergent directions. In one the classes have been segmented, producing 
four subclasses in certain parts of Australia, and eight in other parts by 
still further segmentation. The alteration in the other direction has been 
caused either by the production of an anomalous system of class and totem, 
or by the extinction of the class system altogether, in which case the local 
organization usually regulates marriage.* 


1 Howitt, A.W., The Native Tribes of Southeast Australia, London, 1904. Pp. 42-3. 

2 Op. cit., p. 43. 

3 Ibid., p. 90; Spencer, B., The Native Tribes of the Northern Territory of Australia, 
London, 1914, p. 42. 
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A good example of Howitt’s reasoning is again illustrated by 
the following: 

The Kurnai is a tribe without class divisions. There is, therefore, no 
social organization in the sense in which that term is used by me, and the 
local organization . . . . controls marriage insofar that it can only properly 
take place between members of certain reciprocating localities.‘ 

The question arises whether the Kurnai ever had a class system, or 
whether, having had one, it has died out. There is no direct evidence of the 
former but I think that a fair case can be made out of the latter assumption. 
Similarity of language points to the Kulin tribes as the stock from which 
the Kurnai were an offshoot. Tradition and legend both point to the 
Bunurong or the Wurunjuri being the parent stock. 

Farther on: 


To judge from the similarities of language, from tradition and from 
common customs, the Kurnai may be considered an offshoot of the Kulin 
and to have probably carried with them the Kulin class system. 

It is not difficult to understand the logic of Howitt when it is 
realized that he took the two-class system as basic for all of 
Australia. This position, however, he was forced to adopt because 
of his association with Morgan’s school, with the consequent 
adherence to the theory that a matrilineal state must have pre- 
ceded a patrilineal system. Therefore, assuming his viewpoint, 
since the tribes with which he was acquainted, having a no-class 
organization, were paternal in descent, there was no alternative 
for him but to consider them as the acme of development when 
compared to the two-class tribes, some of which reckoned descent 
on the maternal side. 

Let us take an example of his argument from the case of the 
Kurnai and Kulin, two tribes on the southeast coast. The Kurnai 
are reported to have a no-class grouping, while the Kulin have 
two classes with paternal descent. The Kurnai were distinctly a 
coast group but the Kulin, although extending to the sea, were 
primarily inland people to the west and north of the Kurnai. 

It is important to note that the Kurnai, like every other group 
which lacked the class organization, existed along the margin of 
the continent. In almost every instance they were contiguous to 
a two-class tribe. These classless tribes were not only on the south 


* Howitt, op. cit., p. 134. 
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and east but also on the north. In many cases they were separated 
from their neighbors by mountain ranges, expanses of desert 
lands, or geographically isolated by their location in out-of-the- 
way peninsulas. In some instances they were trans-mountain 
neighbors, and generally enemies, of the tribes with a four-class 
system. 

The two-class system, which probably gave birth to the four- 
and thence the eight-class systems, is unquestionably not a basic 
institution; that is, there must have been a simpler social state 
before the two-class system was formulated. In other words, 
there must, I believe, have been a no-class system, possibly of 
wide distribution at an early time, since we actually find several 
groups in separated areas of Australia which have no classes. 

Let us begin with a survey of the most elaborate social form. 
The eight-class system occupied one solid territory in the center 
of the continent. Passing from this center on all sides, even to the 
south, the southern half of the Arunta (with eight classes in the 
northern part of the tribe) was found with a four-class system, thus 
furnishing a stepping-stone between the two-class Urabunna and 
Dieri and the eight-class tribes of the north. On the east and west 
four-class tribes stretched away to the ocean, meeting the no-class 
Chepara in southeast Queensland, and the no-class Yuin in 
southeast New South Wales. To the north the Mara, Anula, 
Wari, Waduman, and others had the four-class system. 

South of the four-class Arunta, tribes with a two-class organ- 
ization commenced. They occupied the greater part of southern 
and southeastern central Australia, bordering four-class tribes 
throughout their northern contact and either touched the ocean 
on the south or connected with peoples having no class organiza- 
tion: namely, the Yerkla-mining, Narrinyeri, Narranga, the 
Southwestern Victoria peoples, and the Kurnai. 

North of the four-class system in the peninsula of the Northern 
Territory were also many tribes which were organized in a no-class 
system. The two-class organization seemed to be lacking here. 
The accompanying map illustrates the situation. It is based 
mainly on Howitt, Thomas, and Spencer and Gillen. 
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Generalizing, then, it would seem that the central area, that 
of the eight-class system, was surrounded by tribes having a four- 
class system which had spread east and west until it occupied most 
of the continent; that mostly in the south, what may prove to be 
its forerunner, the two-class organization, was maintained except 
in various coastal places, where, in addition to other coastal 
peripheral districts, the no-class system was found. 

Thus there were distinctive steps leading from the eight-class 
tribes in the center, to the four-, to the two-, and finally on the 
continental margin, both north and south, to a no-class organiza- 
tion. As it is believed that the eight-class system developed from 
the four-, and that the four-class system grew out of the two-, it 
seems logical to my mind to go to the next and last step to deter- 
mine if it, in its turn, was not the underlying basic organization of 
the entire continent. While from a geographical consideration it 
might look that way, to test it further we should insist upon an 
examination of actual data as well as consider the attitude usually 
taken in respect to the progress of social development from the 
less to the more elaborate and complex patterns. 

It is well, therefore, to analyze the characteristic features of 
the social organization of all of the Australian tribes, but most 
especially of those not having the class organization in order to 
see if there is any prevailing type-phenomenon common to 
them all. 

If it can be shown that the various marginal tribes which have 
a no-class system are organized on a similar basis, then my theory 
that their type of organization is precedent to the class system 
can be considered more plausible. 

To illustrate this situation, several tribes of people who lived 
along the coastal districts of Australia have been reported as 
having a no-class organization. These include (1) the Kurnai of 
Gippsland, Victoria; (2) the Yuin of southeastern New South 
Wales; (3) the Geawegal and Gringai of the Hunter River District 
of New South Wales’; (4) the Chepara of Brisbane and its hinter- 


5 Howitt, Nat. Tr., p. 85, quoting E. Palmer. ‘The territory marked X on the 
map was believed to have a local organization similar to that of the other coastal tribes. 
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land, southeastern Queensland; (5) the Yerkla~-Mining of Eucla, 
South Australia; (6) the Narrinyeri of Lacepede Bay, South 
Australia; (7) the Narranga of York Peninsula, South Australia; 
(8) the Coastal tribes of the Peninsula country of the Northern 
Territory and the peoples of Melville and Bathurst Islands; and 
(9) the tribes of southwestern Victoria. 

All of these tribes® are characterized by the reckoning of 
descent in the male line except the last (9) which has maternal 
descent. This is not an isolated group, however, but is the apex 
and the most southern extension of the maternally descended 
groups, to which it is contiguous on the south. 

Although found on the southern, eastern, and northern coasts, 
widely separated, in most cases, by groups of tribes with the 
two-class or the four-class system, these classless tribes are found 
to be not unlike each other in the make-up of their local organiza- 
tion. 

1. KuRNAI 

The Kurnai inhabited the fertile country of Victoria known as 
Gippsland. They were divided into five divisions, each of which 
lived in a designated locality. The territory of each was sub- 
divided into a number of local groups, which, in turn, were further 

6 Since the nomenclature used in connection with the Australian aborigines is 
varied and perplexing, it is necessary to define it. 

Tribe: A tribe is a social unit which is generally characterized by a name, a 
common speech or dialect thereof, having the same or similar customs and occupying 
a recognized territory. Vide Brown, Notes on the Social Organization of Australian 
Tribes, J.AJ., N.S., Vol. 11, 1918, p. 222; Malinowski, B., The Family Among the 
Australian Aborigines, London, 1913, p. 134; Howitt, Smithsonian Report, Washington, 
1885, p. 3; Howitt, op. cit., p. 41; Thomas, Kinship Organization and Group Marriage 
in Australia, Cambridge, 1906, p. 7; Colwell, A Century in the Pacific, London, 1904, 
p. 167; Spencer, B., op. cit., p. 34. 

Local Group: A local group is a geographical subdivision of a tribe. It possesses 
the exclusive right to a given territory and dwells within its limits. It is usually com- 
posed of paternally related male individuals with their wives and children, the wives 
being born in other local groups. Brown has designated this social group a ‘‘horde,” 


deriving the word from the Tatar ‘‘urdu” meaning ‘‘a camp.” But, as most of the 
authorities have used “local group,” this term has been retained to avoid confusion. 
Vide Spencer and Gillen, The Northern Tribes of Central Australia, London, 1904, 
pp. 27, 31; Malinowski, of. cit., p. 136; Thomas, of. cit., p. 8; Curr, The Australian 
Race, 4 Vol , Melbourne and London, 1886. Vol. 1, pp. 61, 64. 
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subdivided, until the ultimate basis of society was the family 
unit which inhabited its own tract of hunting and food grounds.’ 
The size of the family group, however, cannot be expressed with 
certainty, for, although Howitt in one instance states that the 
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family unit consisted of “frequently an old man; his sons, married 
or unmarried, with their respective wives and children,” he later 
says that the oldest male of the family had authority over the 
others, thus indicating that, in some cases, several families of 
three generations each composed the “family.”’ 

It is evident from Howitt’s statement that the meaning of 
“family,” as he used it above, must be synonomous with our 
definition of a local group which is nothing more than a large 
family of parallel kinsfolk related paternally. His statement, 
therefore, that the oldest male of the family (local group) had 
authority over the others is entirely in unison with a later one 


7 Howitt, op. cit., p. 73. 
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that ‘‘the local groups were under headmen called Gweraeil, or 
Great Men.’* We may deduce from this that a large family 
(local group) had as its headman one of its oldest members who 
was called a Great Man. There was also a Council of Elders who, 
individually, were the heads of families (in the strict sense of the 
word).® 

Each local group possessed its individual name, derived, in 
some cases, from their principal locality, while in others it was 
the local group that gave the name to the locality. For example, 
Kutbun-taura was the name of a local group of the Bratua division 
of the Kurnai and meant “‘fire carriers.’’!® 

Each individual family also had a family name. In the case of 
the Bungil-baul 

each male received the name Bunjil-baul at his initiation. The oldest 
male of the family had authority, but they were all collectively Bunjil-baul." 
Each Kurnai, besides his family name, received from his father 
at initiation the name of some marsupial, bird, reptile or fish. 
This name was called a thundung (elder brother). Upon reaching 
maturity he was entitled to the designation of boldain, or old man. 
At this time he usually acquired a new personal name “often 
derived from some personal peculiarity or quality.””” 

Upon marriage, which was between individuals of certain local 
groups, the young man had hunting rights to two family terri- 
tories, his own by birth and that of his wife, and thus began 
a partially independent life, wandering over the hunting ground 
with his wife. Although the wife generally came to live on the 
territory of the husband, “‘there were instances where the man 
joined the clan (division) of his wife and abandoned his own.’ 


2. YUIN 
The Yuin or Murring tribe lived in the southeastern district 
of New South Wales from Cape Howe to the Shoalhaven River 


8 Ibid., p. 317. 

9 Howitt and Fison, Kamilaroi and Kurnai, p. 215. 
1° Howitt, op. cit., p. 73 kutbun, carriers; aura, fire. 
11 Tbid., p. 74. 

1? Ibid., p. 738. 

13 Ibid. 
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and from the coast inland to the Great Dividing Range. The area 
inhabited by these people was practically contiguous to that of the 
Kurnai; in fact, they intermarried with the Beri (Ben) local group 
of the Krauatung Kurnai.“ Tribal partitionment divided the 
Yuin into southern (Guyangal) and northern (Kurial) divisions."* 
They were also separated into geographical divisions such as 
Katungal, or fishermen; Paiendra, or tree climbers; and Bemering, 
or mountaineers. 

The social organization of the Yuin was extremely chaotic. 
There were no class names or even traces of them,"* but there were 
many totems scattered over the country, all of which descended 
in the male line and were exogamous. Totemic names (budjan) 
were considered as pertaining to magic (joia) and very few people 
were acquainted with the budjan of another. Each individual 
possessed a personal name, besides that of his totem. Marriage 
was governed entirely by locality, certain local groups recip- 
rocating in this relationship this privilege.'? The wife generally 
came to live with the husband.'* 

Landright was birthright, a child belonging to the particular 
part of the country where it was born.'® As with the Kurnai, the 
family seemed to be the fundamental division of the tribe which 
possessed land rights.?° This is evidenced by the fact that family 
names were recognized and inherited from the father by the 
children.*' The exact meaning of the term “family”? cannot be 
accurately ascertained in these instances, but certainly it would 
fall within our definition of a local group. 

Each of the local divisions had as its leader a headman called 
a gommera.** The incumbent was required to be able to speak 
several dialects and to perform feats of magic as well as to be 


4 Tbid., p. 272. 

6 Jbid., p. 81. (Guya, south; kura, north; gal, possessive postfix.) 
16 Tbid., p. 133. 

1 Tbid., p. 262. 

'8 Tbid., p. 266. 

19 Tbid., pp. 82-83. 

% Tbid., p. 315. 
Tbid., p. 739. 
Tbid., p. 314. 
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a brave and adept fighter. A tribal council consisted of all the 
initiated men, but the elders and gommera were the important 
members and were regarded as leaders.” 


3. GEAWEGAL AND GRINGAI 


Another coast tribe of New South Wales was the Geawegal, 
who lived on the Hunter River. Very little information con- 
cerning these people is available. Authority was in the hands of 
a council of elders who recognized some individual warrior as 
headma.i.% This office, however, was held only during the pleasure 
of the council, its incumbent being liable to removal upon their 
decision. The succession to headmanship tended to be hereditary, 
nevertheless, when the son proved ability.» A medicine man might 
be a headman but was not necessarily so. 

To the north of the Geawegal was another tribe known as the 
Gringai, with whom they intermarried. They were organized into 
local groups called mura, each of which consisted of from six 
to nine individual families.** The position of headman tended to 
be hereditary.” 

North of this tribe was a stretch of coastal territory for three 
hundred miles, set off from the interior by the Great Dividing 
Range. Although once inhabited by many tribes, very little has 
been recorded of its people or their institutions. Undoubtedly, 
they were organized in a manner similar to that of the other coastal 
tribes, especially in local organization.*® 


4. CHEPARA 


At the southern extremity of the coast of Queensland were the 
Chepara, whose territory extended from Danger Point to near 
Brisbane and for twenty miles inland. They were divided into 
several divisions, each of which was subdivided into local groups. 
Presumably, each local group had a headman in relation to the 


Ibid., p. 325. 

*4 Thid., p. 325. 

% Tbid., p. 326; also ,vide Rusden in Howitt and Fison, of. cit., p. 281. 
* Howitt, op. cil., pp. 84, 267. 

7 Tbid., p. 315. 

8 Tbid., p. 85 (quoting E. Palmer). 
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division, as several headmen are spoken of, one of which was 
superior to the others.*® The office was hereditary, descending 
from father to son. The medicine man was not necessarily a 
headman.*® Each division had a council of elders. Marriage was 
by locality*' and might take place between members of the same 
division.™ 

5. YERKLA-MINING 


The Yerkla-Mining inhabited the coast of South Australia east 
and west of Port Eucla. Very little is known about this tribe. 
There were four totems, localized somewhat after the fashion of 
the Yuin falling into coastal, inland, and mountain groups.” The 
medicine man seemed to have some authority over his local 
group.* 

6. NARRINYERI 

The Narrinyeri, another essentially coastal tribe, lived along 
the coast of South Australia between Cape Jervis and Lacepede 
Bay, and extended inland along the Murray River to a point about 
thirty miles above Lake Alexandrina. Within this tribe there 
were eighteen local groups, each “inhabiting a definite part of 
tribal territory.”** These local groups were considered by them- 
selves as constituting families* and varied in size, according to 
Thomas, from twenty to two hundred.*’ Eyre states that each 
male individual owned some portion of land of which he knew the 
exact boundaries and which he bequeathed to his children.* 
Trespassing was forbidden unless permission of the owner was 
first obtained. 


9 Thid., p. 318. 

Tbid., p. 319. 

31 Jbid.; p. 136. 

® Tbid., p. 280. 

Tbid., p. 129. 

4 Thid., p. 258, 313. 

% Tbid., p. 68, also, vide Angus, G. F., Savage Life and Scenes in Australia and 
New Zealand, London, 1849, Vol. 1, p. 88. 

%* Taplin, G., in Woods, The Native Tribes of South Australia, p. 1. 

Thomas, op. cit., p. 32. 

38 Eyre, E. J., Journal of Expedition and Discovery in Central Australia, London, 
1845, Vol. 1, pp. 218, 297. 
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Every local group had its totem (mgailye); thus, the totemic 
name might be considered as corresponding to a family name.*® 
Government of each local group was in the hands of a headman 
and a council of elders called fendi.° The individual families 
were small, a couple usually having not more than three or four 
children.“ 

7. NARRANGA 


Of very similar organization to the Narrinyeri were their 
neighbors, the Narranga, who lived just across the Gulf of St. 
Vincent in the Yorke Peninsula. There were four local divisions, 
which Howitt does not absolutely identify as local groups, but 
since the information given compares very favorably with that 
presented for the Narrinyeri, the same meaning may be inferred.* 
Each had its individual totem, which was not exogamous.“ Each 
group had a headman who inherited his office from his father.“ 
Government, such as it was, was controlled by a council of elders, 
which was composed of a headman and the older men of the 
tribe.® 


8. CoASTAL TRIBES OF THE NORTHERN TERRITORY 


In the peninsula country of the Northern Territory were a 
group of tribes which will be considered in conjunction with the 
inhabitants of Melville and Bathurst Islands. These people, in- 
cluding the occupants of the Coburg Peninsula and the district 
drained by the East, South, and West Alligator Rivers, and the 
Larakia tribe east of Port Darwin, were without any class organ- 
ization whatsoever.** On Bathurst and Melville Islands combined, 
Spencer has located fifteen local groups but believes that there 


8 Howitt, op. cit., p. 68; Taplin (Woods, Nat. Tr. of S. Aus.) p. 1. 

*° Howitt, op. cit., pp. 314, 325; Eyre, op. cit., Vol. m1, p. 317. 

“ Angas, G. F., op. cit., Vol. 1, p. 81. 

® Hewitt, op. cit., p. 67. 

* Sutton, T. M., Proc. R.G.S.A., S. Aus. Br., 3rd Ses. Vol. 1, p. 17; Howitt, 
Nat. Tr., p. 258. 

“ Howitt, op. cit., p. 313. 

Tbid., p. 324. 

“ Earl, G. W., On the Aboriginal Tribes of the Northern Coast of Australia, 
J .R.G.S., Vol. 16, London, 1846 p. 239; also vide Spencer, B., op. cit., pp. 14, 42, 47. 
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were more.‘’? Each occupied its own definitely bounded district 
and possessed a distinct name, although there was no specific 
name for the whole tribe.** It is understood that all of the other 
tribes were organized, likewise, into local groups.*® Among all of 
the tribes totemism was very strongly developed but under 
varying circumstances.*® At Port Essington not only the totem 
but also the local group descended maternally." This is certainly 
a very exceptional and unique case. Among some of the tribes 
the totem descended neither through maternal nor paternal lines. 
In these instances the spirit of the dead informed the father of the 
child to what totem it belonged. Every member of the local 
totemic group had his or her secret name which was known only 
to the old men of the group.” 

Marriage regulations varied to some extent, also. At Melville 
and Bathurst Islands marriage was regulated by the totemic 
group. In some cases marriage was 

concerned with the local group, a man of one group taking as a wife 


a woman of another, who comes into his own group to which his children 
also belong.™ 


9. TRIBES OF SOUTHWEST VICTORIA 


In southwestern Victoria, from Portland to White Point and 
inland to the Great Dividing Range, were located a group of 
peoples whom Howitt indicates as having an anomalous class 
system and maternal descent.“ Each tribe had its territory 
divided so that each family owned a definite tract of land which 


47 Spencer, B., op. cit., p. 45. 

48 Jbid., p. 43. 

4° Parkhouse, T. A., Trans. R.S.S.A., Vol. 19, 1885, p. 1. Local groups are here 
reported for the Larakia, Awarra, Aggradundi, Adowen, Mennagi, Wulnar, and other 
tribes of the mainland from Port Darwin to Eveleen. Vide Basedow, Western Coastal 
Tribes, Trans. R.R.S. Aus., Vol. 31, p. 2. 

50 Spencer, B., op. cit., p. 14. 

51 Tbid., p. 46. 

82 Thid., p. 24. 

53 Tbid., p. 46. 

4 Hov itt, op. cit. Map. p. 90. Some writers have considered this group as pos- 


sessing a class system. This is so indefinitely described that the group is included with 
the classless tribes. 
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was inherited from father to son. When these estates met at lakes 
or swamps, special care was taken to define accurately the 
boundary of each. The family territory was named after the 
owner. As the first child of either sex was named after the father, 
it is evident that the tendency existed for the development of a 
family local name, since each child inherited at least a part of the 
family local plot.” This feature, however, was not constant as 
custom allowed one individual to change his name with another. 

Upon the death of the father, the widow and children shared 
equally in the division of the family tract. Trespassing or poach- 
ing was severely punished. Dawson, in speaking of a tribe, 
probably refers to our meaning of local group. This “tribe” was 
governed by a headman who held a hereditary office.** Each 
“tribe” was exogamous and the wives were obtained from a dis- 
tance. The presence of five totems, however, further restricted 
the marriage possibilities as one could not marry into the totem 
of his or her mother or grandmother. The descent of the totem 
was maternal. 

SUMMARY OF No-CLass TRIBES 

In summarizing the local organization of the classless tribes, 
I have shown that although they were found on the southern, 
eastern, and northern coasts, widely separated in most cases by 
groups of tribes with two- or four-class systems, they were not 
unlike in make-up. In fact, they were so similar and so numerous 
that a theory of parallel development, according to my mind, 
would seem insufficient. Nevertheless, according to the hypotheses 
of Howitt and others, parallel development is to be held account- 
able for their resemblances, for these classless tribes have been 
regarded by them as possessing systems which were demoted 
forms of the class organizations of their neighbors, and therefore, 
being separated from each other by hundreds of miles of territory, 
and thus not being able to influence each other, parallel develop- 
ment must have taken place. Parallel development, however, 


55 Morgan, J., Life and Adventures of Wm. Buckley, Hobart, 1852, p. 37. 
56 Dawson, J., Australian Aborigines, Melbourne, 1881, p. 7. 

57 Thid., p. 41. 

58 Tbid., pp. 5, 7. Vide Howitt, op. cit.. p. 125. 
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does not progress through such closely similar stages in so many 
segregated and contactless communities. This reason alone is 
sufficiently strong to cause the theory to be questioned. The only 
other possibility which is applicable to our problem is that of a 
unitary origin for all. And this, I believe, has been substantiated 
by the facts presented. To summarize my argument, it has been 
shown that among the tribes with a no-class organization: 


1. Each was marginal to the continent and was found in a geographically 
isolated area. This fact has sufficient value in itself to argue that the class- 
less state preceded in respect to time the class organization. However strong 
this assumption may be in itself, its strength is so greatly augmented by 
additional evidence that there can be little doubt of its validity. 

2. In summarizing generally the recorded facts for each tribe, we have 
seen that each was organized into local groups. 

3. In some tribes partition of territory went still further, as the reports 
of family districts have shown. 

4. When detailed information concerning the local groups has been 
furnished, it always included statements that boundaries were fixed and 
recognized. 

5. Trespassing was forbidden unless permission was obtained from the 
owner or owners. 

6. The territory of the local group was inherited in the male line (in- 
formation lacking for some tribes) and in some instances a right was retained 
over the area of the local group of the mother. (The Port Essington tribe 
is reported with maternal descent in the local group. This is not only ex- 
ceptional in the classless tribes but also Australia in general.) 

7. The local groups were generally patrilocal. There were, however, 
exceptions to this rule. In all probability this factor was determined by 
economic conditions and the population of the various local groups. 

8. Every local group but one, on which information is lacking, had as 
its leader a headman. In several of the tribes this office was hereditary, 
or tended to be so, except when the son was obviously unfit for the position. 

9. The headmen and the old men in each tribe or division thereof formed 
what has been called a council of elders. (Information not complete for all 
tribes.) 

10. Marriage, in many tribes, took place between reciprocating localities. 
11. When information has been quite detailed, statements have shown 
that the local groups were patronymic. 


It would now seem quite apparent, in view of the evidence 
presented, that the local group organization, which is so uniformly 
characteristic of all the widely distributed classless tribes, may 
be accepted conclusively as of single origin. Further proof, 
however, may be sought for support of the view taken. If the 
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no-class system is of unitary origin, it must underlie, in part at 
least, the organizations of the other tribes of Australia which have 
developed a true sib system. It is appropriate, therefore, to 
examine them in order to determine if uny vestiges of the classless 
order have been retained and if so to what extent these are similar 
to the characteristics of the tribes just referred to. 


Two-CLass TRIBES 


Tribes with a two-class system inhabited central, southern, 
and eastern South Australia, the southwestern corner of Queens- 
land, western New South Wales in the Darling River territory, 
and most of Victoria. They extended to the sea in South Australia 
and Victoria when they were not contiguous to the no-class tribes 
previously mentioned. The tribes included are (10) the Kulin and 
Bangerang of Victoria, (11) the Dieri and neighboring tribes of 
South Australia, (12) the tribes of the Wimmera District of 
Victoria, and (13) the tribes of the Darling River, New South 
Wales. 

It will be hardly necessary to mention in detail the information 
about these tribes. Upon summarizing the characteristics of the 
no-class tribes as found among those with the two-class grouping 
we find that: 


. The local group was present in all instances.®® 
. Family districts were also reported. 
. Boundaries were definitely fixed.™ 
. Trespassing was forbidden (when reported).™ 
. Territory of the local group was inherited in the male line (when 
reported).® 
6. In at least one instance, in spite of the two-class system, marriage 
was, in addition, between certain reciprocating localities.™ 


On 


59 Bangerang, Curr, op. cit., Vol. 1, p. 65, Vol. 11, pp. 561, 567-568. The Banger- 
ang were probably very similar to the Kulin. Vide Howitt, op. cit., pp. 54, 609; Kulin, 
ibid., p. 72; Dieri, ibid., p. 46. For tribes associated with the Dieri, vide ibid., p. 297; 
Wimmera District, ibid., pp. 54-55: Darling Tribes, ibid., p. 50. 

® Bangerang,Curr, op. cit., Vol. 1, p. 65, Vol. 11, pp. 561, 567, 568; Kulin, Howitt 
op. cit., p. 72; Darling District, ibid., pp. 49-50; Newland, S., The Parkengees, Proc. 
R.G.S.A., S. Aus. Br., Vol. 1, 3rd Ses., p. 31. 

*! Kulin, Howitt, op. cit., p. 72; Dieri, ibid., p. 47; Darling, ibid., p. 51. 

® Kulin, ibid., pp. 71, 311. 

*3 Kulin, ibid., 311; Dieri, ibid., p. 47; Darling Dist., ibid., p. 50. 

* Kulin, ibid., p. 252. 
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7. Headmen were the leaders of the local groups.® 

8. There was a tendency for this office to be hereditary. 

9. A council of elders and headmen formed the governing body.” 

10. When evidence is present, the local groups were found to be patri- 
local.®* 

We have thus found that in the two-class tribes, although they 
possessed a social system which was absent from the no-class 
tribes, this social grouping was superimposed upon the character- 
istic no-class organization, while the fundamental substrata 
remained unchanged. 

Four-Ciass TRIBES 

Many tribes were orgaaized into a four-class system. They 
were contiguous to the entire northern border of the two-class 
tribes and in some localities were separated from the no-class 
tribes by the Great Dividing Range. The four-class tribes include 
(14) the Kariara of Northwestern Australia, (15) the Mara of 
the Southwestern shore of the Gulf of Carpentaria, (16) the 
Queensland Group, (17) the Kamilaroi of north-central New 
South Wales, (18) the Wiradjeri of south-central New South 
Wales, (19) the Maryborough tribes, (20) the Wakelbura of 
central Queensland and (21) the tribes of western Australia. 

In summarizing their basic characteristics we find that: 


1. The local group is again everywhere present.®® 


® Kulin, ibid., pp. 308-310; Dieri, ibid., p. 297; Wimmera, ibid., pp. 54-55, 324; 
Darling, ibid., p. 49-50, Newland, op. cit., p. 31. 

* Kulin, Howitt, of. cit., p. 308-310; Dieri, ibid., p. 298; Wimmera, zbid., p. 305. 

* Kulin, ibid., pp. 308-310; Dieri, ibid., pp. 297-298, 300, 320; Wimmera, ibid. 
p- 324; Darling, ibid., pp. 49-50, Newland, of. cit., p. 31. 

* Dieri, Lowie, Primitive Society, New York, 1920, p. 393. 

°° Kariara, Brown, Three Tribes of the Western Coast of Australia, J.A.I. 
Vol. 43, 1913, pp. 145, 147, 171, 175; Mara, Spencer and Gillen, The Northern Tribes 
of Central Australia, London, 1904, pp. 27-29, 144. Stretton, W. G., Tran. R.S.S.A., 
Vol. 17, pp. 229, 239; Northeast Queensland, Roth, North Queensland Ethnography, 
1901-06, Bul. 8, pp. 8-9; Kamilaroi, Howitt, op. cit., p. 57. For tribes similar to the 
Kamilaroi vide Thomas, op. cit., p. 31; Wiradjeri, Howitt, of. cit., p. 56; Maryborough, 
ibid., p. 58; Matthew, J., Two Representative Tribes of Queensland, London, Leipsic, 
1910, p. 131; Wakelbura, Howitt, op. cit., pp. 63-64; Western Australia, Calvert, 
Aborigines of Western Australia, London, 1894, pp. 19-20; Ord, A Brief Account of the 
Natives of West Australia, p. 5. 
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. Writers again report the scattered existence of family plots.” 
. Boundaries of the local groups were well defined.” 

. Trespassing was forbidden.” 

. Territory descended in the male line.” 

Headmen were the leaders of the local groups.” 

. There was a tendency for this office to be hereditary.” 

. There was a council of elders.” 

. There was one specific report of patrilocality.”7 


In our consideration of the four-class tribes, it has been evident 
that underlying their social organization the typical features 
of the no-class tribes were again present. The various traits, 
however, were not reported for all of the tribes included. We are, 
however, inclined to believe that although not mentioned, these 
features may have been present among the other tribes since they 
have not been denied in any one case. 


E1cut Crass TRIBES 


In north-central Australia lived a great group of people known 
as the Arunta. These people have attracted considerable attention 
because of their development of the eight-subclass system. The 
southern half of the tribe, however, had but four classes and thus 
formed an intermediate step between the two-class Urabunna to 
the south, and the other half of their own tribe to the north. The 
Arunta may be taken as an example of the tribes with the eight- 

7 Northeastern Queensland, see 69; Maryborough, Smyth, B., Aborigines of 
Victoria, 2 Vol., London, 1878, p. 146; Western Australia, Grey, Journal of Expedition 
and Discovery in Northwest Australia, 2 Vol., London, 1841, Vol. 1, p. 252. 

"1 Kariara, Mara, Northeast Queensland, Kamilaroi, Wakelbura, see 69; Mary- 
borough and Western Australia, see 70. 

7 Kariara, Northeastern Queensland and Kamilaroi, see 69; Mara, Stretton, 
op. cit., p. 249; Western Australia, see 69 and 70, also Roth, Proc. R.S. Queensland, 
Vol. 17, part 2, pp. 50, 53. 

"3 Kariara and Northeastern Queensland, see 69; Western Australia, Calvert, 
op. cit., p. 19, Roth, Vol. 17, part 2, p. 55, Grey, op. cit., Vol. 11, p, 236. 

™ Mara, see 69, Kamilaroi, Howitt, op. cit., p. 302; Wiradjeri, ibid., pp. 56, 303; 
Wakelbura, ibid., pp. 303-304; Western Australia,Roth, op. cit., Vol. 17, part 2, 
pp. 54, 64. 

% Mara, see 69; Kamilaroi, see 74; Wiradjeri, Cameron, A.L.P., Notes on Some 
Tribes of New South Wales, J.A.I., Vol. 14, p. 356. 

% Kamilaroi and Wakelbura, see 79; Wiradjeri, Howitt, op. cit., p. 332; Mary- 
borough, ibid., p. 323. 

7 Kariara, see 69. 
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class system. The underlying characteristics found with them were 
that: 


1. The local group was still present.’* 

2. The families, although they did not have title to small plots of land, 
did wander over the territory of the group by themselves as in all other 
parts of the continent.” 

3. Headmen were found in each local group.” 
. This office was strictly hereditary.** 
Marriage was patrilocal.*! 


n> 


RECAPITULATION 

In analyzing and reconstructing the local organization of the 
Australians, we have seen that every tribe was divided into 
smaller units known as local groups, whose boundaries were well 
known to the natives. Each local group generally was found to 
consist of blood relations or implied kinspeople related through 
the male line. In almost every instance the local group was patri- 
local; that is, the wife came to live with the group of the husband, 
who inherited from his father either a certain district or the right 
to use the territory of the local group. In some instances the son 
had what seems to have constituted an obscure right to the local 
group of his mother, but this feature was rather exceptional. 

Although each local group, which was really a large family, 
generally possessed the territory of the local group as a whole, 
there were instances where the individual families were owners of 
individual districts. This right in some cases was complete but 
was usually of a vague nature, for the families were in the habit 
of wandering by themselves in small bands over the territory of 
the whole group. Each local group was very jealous of its district, 
the punishment for trespassing not infrequently being death. 
Permission, however, would be granted generally to outsiders to 
pass through. In times of plenty, or when ceremonies were to take 
place, the neighboring groups and even other tribes were invited 
in. 


78 Gillen, Horn Expedition, 4 Vols., Melbourne, 1896, Vol. 4, p. 162; Spencer and 
Gillen, Nor. Tr. pp. 27, 149; Nat. Tr. pp. 8-11, 16, 146-152. 

7S. & G., Nat. Tr., p. 16. 

89 See 78. 

1S. & G., Nat. Tr., pp. 10, 16; Nor. Tr., pp. 20, 23, 25. 
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Each local group usually had a headman as its leader and the 
tendency was for this position to become hereditary, as it generally 
was when the son showed any signs of ability. Among some 
groups the headmen and the medicine men were the same. 

The meager tribal government manifested by the Australians 
almost invariably took the form of a council of elders, which 
included the headmen and sometimes the older and more ex- 
perienced men of the tribe. 

In the reconstruction of Australian social chronology, there- 
fore, we have good reason to believe that the two-class system, 
which Howitt and others have taken as fundamental, is, in fact, 
not the primary institution in point of time. The evidence, which 
has now been reviewed and found contradictory to this theory, 
argues for the establishment of the no-class local group system as 
the earliest organization in Australia of which we have record. 
It is manifestly the most simple and, in addition, exists in localities 
and under circumstances where one would expect to find institu- 
tions in the most undeveloped form—around the periphery of the 
continent**—and finally, it encloses the more complicated systems 
of the two-class, four-class, and eight-class systems. 

That the classless group system is older than the class organ- 
ization has been demonstrated by the evidence that it underlies 
the three class systems and is also found where they are lacking. 
If we look again at the situation, it appears that the classless local 
group system, to repeat a statement that I have stressed several 
times, is older than the class organization. An additional con- 
sideration is the fact that the former is an outlying element of a 
progression running from no-class into two-class, then to four- 
class, and finally into the eight-class system. 

If, therefore, in conclusion, we take the characteristics of the 
marginal no-class tribes, I believe that the evidence presented in 
my discussion is sufficient to show that we have here the system 
which probably prevailed in Australia before the factors of class 
organization developed. 

UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


& See Wissler,C., Man and Culture, New York, 1923, pp. 150 et seg. 
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METHODS AND PRINCIPLES 


Essai d’introduction critique a Vétude de l'économie primitive: les 
théories de K. Buecher et l’ethnologie moderne. Olivier Leroy. 
Paris; Librairie Orientaliste Paul Geuthner, 1925. x11, 138 pp., 
14 ills. (20 frs.) 


Though primarily devoted to an extensive examination of the 
economist Buecher’s views in Die Entstehung der Volkswirtschaft so 
far as they involve ethnological principles, Dr. Leroy’s essay serves 
as an admirably sane introduction to the position of modern students 
as opposed to that of an antiquated unilinear evolutionism shot 
through with random speculations of popular psychology. The author 
devotes special chapters to Primitive Egoism, Social Structure, 
Property, Forethought, Sexual Separation and the Division of Labor, 
and Problems of Origin (Work, Exchange, Domestication of Animals). 
It is particularly gratifying to find that Dr. Leroy has closely studied 
the work of both the German and American historical schools, which 
(as he correctly notes) are in essential agreement on the points dis- 
cussed by him, though casual remarks (pp. 63, 101) indicate that he 
is not a slavish follower of either. In a revised edition a fuller treat- 
ment of Domestication seems called for. This important topic 
demands more than the few pages here devoted to it. While we may 
sympathize with a rejection of “le diffusionisme intransigeant qui 
fermerait voluntiers les yeux aux possibilités de créations originales” 
(p. 101) the independent domestication of a speices in two regions 
may mean nevertheless the diffusion of the idea of domestication, 
and it is not clear whether this possibility is envisaged by the author. 

RoBert H. Lowie 


PHYSICAL ANTHROPOLOGY 
The Old Americans. Ate& Hrpricxa. The Williams and Wilkins 
Company, Baltimore, 1925. 438 pp. 


Dr. Hrdlitka’s work on the “Old Americans” is the result of 
fourteen years of research, involving complete measurements of more 
than nine hundred persons, all adults, and pigmentation studies of 
about one thousand more. For the purposes of the investigation an 
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“old American” was defined as a native-born person of whom both 
parents and all four grandparents were also born in this country. 
Thus, for the first time, there becomes available scientific information 
as to the effects of long-continued residence of European stocks in 
the United States. 

These studies dispose of the superstition that a long residence in 
this country has tended to transform the descendants of European 
settlers into something like a “‘Red Indian” type. As a matter of 
fact the “Old Americans” most closely resemble the English and 
Scotch, from whom the greater number are descended. This re- 
semblance is shown to obtain in most anthropometric measurements 
and morphological observations. Nevertheless, the Americans show 
sufficient differences from their ancestral stocks to justify their 
characterization as a distinct anthropological type. 

This book does not afford much comfort to those who assume that 
the early settlers in this country were principally members of the 
Nordic race. Only one among 16 males and one among 14.5 females 
of the Old Americans has really blond hair. More of both sexes are 
brachycephalic than are dolichocephalic. Nevertheless these Old 
Americans constitute the tallest ethnic group recorded among white 
races and their mean head dimensions exceed those of all other 
ethnic groups recorded. It is clear that their ancestors were, for the 
most part, racially mixed, and that the present generations tend to 
show considerable variability, but at the same time seem to be 
progressing toward anthropological unity. Stature is still increasing 
in this Old American stock. 

The bare mention of all the important facts brought to light by 
this investigation would necessitate a very lengthy review. Dr. 
Hrdlitka deals exhaustively with the influences of sex and age upon 
physical type and with the association of morphological and metrical 
features. The physiological data presented are of great value. An 
excellent feature of the book is the chapter of abstracts in which the 
results of the investigation are summarized. The extensive use of 
comparative data renders this work an invaluable compendium of 
information upon the anthropometry and physical characteristics 
of North European whites. The author has brought to bear upon the 
problems of this research his wide anthropological experience and 
his profound erudition. The result is one of the most important and 
interesting studies in anthropometry hitherto published. I do not 
think I am going too far when I say that this is the most thorough 
anthropological study of an ethnic group with which I am acquainted. 
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One or two small regrets do not detract seriously from the satisfac- 
tion and pleasure with which I regard this accomplishment. I wish 
that Dr. Hrdlitka had been sufficiently interested in European race 
classifications to attempt an analysis of the various mixtures found 
in his Old Americans, according to the racial strains represented. 
This would have lead, at any rate to a definition of his position on the 
subject of European race classification, which would be of great 
interest. It seems also a pity that funds were not available for the 
printing of tables of raw measurements and observations in order to 
make this valuable material accessible for all future anthropologists. 
This project ought to have had sufficient financial support to enable 
the author to publish an album of the measurements and photographs 
of each individual studied. He should have had statistical assistance 
enabling him to calculate a few additional constants without making 
further demands upon his own apparently inexhaustible strength 
and industry. In this day when great foundations are lavishing funds 
upon all varieties of research projects and all sorts of investigators, 
it seems to me a shame that the distinguished scholar who officially 
represents Physical Anthropology in the United States should have 
been hampered in his research upon a subject of such great national 
inportance by a lack of adequate funds, by insufficient assistance and 
by incomplete facilities for publication. 
E. A. Hooton 


Annals of Eugenics. A Journal for the Scientific Study of Racial Prob- 
lems edited by Kari PEARSON, assisted by ErHet M. ELDERTON. 
Vol I, Parts I and II, October 1925. (Issued by the Francis 
Galton Laboratory for National Eugenics, University of London). 
256 pp. 


Every anthropologist will welcome the issue of a journal devoted 
to the study of racial problems when the editors are Professor Karl 
Pearson and Ethel M. Elderton. Such a journal will undoubtedly 
tale its place beside Biometrika as an indispensable source of in- 
formation and inspiration for all workers who endeavor to apply 
exact mathematical methods of treatment to anthropological data, 

The first number of Annals of Eugenics begins with a trenchant 
editorial explaining the need for such a journal and outlining its 
purposes. Existing journals and text-books which deal with eugenics 
are dismissed with contempt. The future of the science of eugenics is 
stated rather than predicted 
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The science of Eugenics is in fact only highly developed and applied anthro- 
pology, and the day will inevitably come when every university of standing 
will have its professor and laboratory of Eugenics. 

The attitude of the editors upon the subject of race differences may 
be gathered from the following excerpt: 

No more than there is equality between man and man of the same nation is 
there equality between race and race . . . .Many races have hardly yet found 
their true place and function in the community of nations. Science will not 
flinch from the conclusion, if such be inevitable, that some of these races 
scarce serve in the modern world any other purpose than to provide material 
for the history of man. 

About one-half of the present issue of Annals of Eugenics is 
devoted to the first installment of a monograph entitled ‘“The Problem 
of Alien Immigration into Great Britain, illustrated by an Examina- 
tion of Russian and Polish Jewish Children” by Karl Pearson and 
Margaret Moul. About 600 Jewish boys and nearly as many girls 
constitute the sample upon which the work is based. The data 
include anthropometric measurements, medical information, sociolog- 
ical facts,and intelligence rating. Non-Jewish school children in similar 
districts are used for comparative data. Coefficients of correlation 
and of mean square contingency are employed in measuring the 
relationships of the different variables. 

In physique the Jewish children are not found to be superior to 
the non-Jewish children, but inferior to them in the great bulk of 
categories dealt with. In cleanliness of clothing the Jewish children 
fall far short of the native Gentile population. 

In the estimation of the intelligence of children a qualitative 
scale devised by Professor Pearson was employed, the children 
being graded by their teachers. The measurements on this scale are 
said to be highly correlated with Binet-Simon tests, with certain 
physical and psychical characters, and give the values to be expected 
for fraternal and parental hereditary coefficients. It is concluded 
from the studies of intelligence that 


for practical purposes of prognosis there does not exist in the present material 
any correlation of the slightest consequence between the intelligence of the 
child and its physique, its health, its parents’ care or the economic and 
sanitary conditions of its home. .. . Intelligence as distinct from mere 
knowledge stands out as a congenital character: 


The Jewish girls have less intelligence than the Gentile girls in any 
type of Council School. The Jewish boys are not so good as the 
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Gentile boys of the medium or average schools, but better than the 
boys of the poor type of school 


Taken on the average, and regarding both sexes, this alien Jewish population is 
somewhat inferior physically and mentally to the native population. 

The contention of the authors is that in a crowded country only 
immigrants surpassing the average of the native population in physi- 
cal and mental qualities should be admitted. 

“On the Relative Value of the Factors which Influence Infant 
Welfare” is the subject of an inquiry by Ethel M. Elderton. This is 
based upon data collected in five towns. The statistical methods 
employed include various types of correlation and the coefficient of 
mean square contingency. Infant “viability” is studied in its relation 
to health of the parents, habits of the parents, condition of the home, 
occupation of the father, place in the family, age of mother at birth 
of child, employment of the mother, etc. The results of this in- 
vestigation do not seem to be clear-cut. The memoir is to be con- 
tinued in the next issue of the journal. 

The other papers in the present issue are “‘A Pedigree of Epican- 
thus and Ptosis,” by C. H. Usher and “A Note on the Correlation 
between Birth- and Death-Rates with reference to Malthus’s 
Interpretation of their Movements.” 

E. A. Hooton 


ASIA 


The Birhors: A little-known Jungle Tribe of Chota Nagpur. Rat 
BAHADUR SARAT CHANDRA Roy. Ranchi, 1925. v1, 608 pp. 


In this volume Rai Bahadur Sarat Chandra Roy, editor of the 
recently founded journal Man in India has given us a third excellent 
monograph on the wild tribes of the Chota Nagpur plateau. His 
first study published in 1912 dealt with the Munda; the second pub- 
lished in 1915 described the Oraon, an immigrant Dravidian folk who 
came into the region probably in the early centuries of the Christian 
era. In the present volume the author returns to the older aboriginal 
stock, and gives us a valuable account of the Birhors. 

Like their neighbors the Munda, Korwa and Santal, the Birhors 
belong linguistically to the Kolarian, or Munda group, of which the 
Ho, Juangs and a number of other tribes are also members, and which 
is related to the Mon-Khmer of the southeastern part of the continent. 
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The vocabulary contains, however, a large number of Sanskrit loan 
words. On the basis of the physical measurements given by Mr. Roy 
the Birhors seem to resemble rather closely the Munda and Krowa for 
whom Risley has given data. 

Culturally the Birhors stand on a much lower plane than the 
Santal, Munda or Ho, and would appear to be more comparable with 
the Korwa further west, or the Juangs of Orissa to the south. In the 
main they are nomad hunters, depending chiefly on deer and monkeys 
(which they catch in nets), living in small groups of a few families in 
rude shelters of leaves and straw. Their primary occupation is the 
making of string and rope from the fibrous bark of the “chop” creeper, 
which they barter with the surrounding people for rice, textiles, 
pottery, and other products which they do not produce themselves. 
Some Birhor groups known as “Jaghi” are semi-sedentary and raise 
a few beans etc. on burned patches in the jungle. Like the Munda, 
the Birhors chew tobacco mixed with lime, instead of smoking. The 
betel-nut is apparently unknown. With practically no agriculture, 
ignorant of textiles, pottery and metal-working and with sticks and 
clubs as their chief weapons (although they make some use of 
the bow) the Birhors have a but slightly developed material culture. 

The small local groups, known as “tandas” are the primary social 
unit. Each has a headman who is at the same time the priest of the 
group, and also one or more “matis” or shamans. Unlike the Munda, 
organization there is no combination of these local groups into larger 
political units or “parhas.” The Birhors are, like other Munda peoples 
divided into a large number of exogamic, patrilineal, totemic clans, 
named generally after animals or plants. The origin of the name 
comes from a chance association of the animal or plant with the 
mythical clan ancestor at his birth. The clans have clan traditions of 
origin at particular hills, and hold annual ceremonies and offerings to 
the spirits of these hills, in which use is made of emblems of the totem. 
As among other Munda tribes, each settlement has normally a men’s- 
house and girls’ house, in which the unmarried of either sex sleep. 
Marriage involves a rather elaborate ceremony, polygamy is per- 
mitted, and although pre-marital relations are lax, after marriage 
strict penalties are imposed for breaches of morals. 

The dead are generally cremated, but burial is optional and 
common among the poor. The ashes are put in a pot and buried under 
a tree, the only reminiscence of the “sasan” with its stone slabs and 
miniature cromlechs of the Munda, Ho and other tribes being the 
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placing of a flat stone over the pot. Apart from the family and clan 
ceremonies held in honor of the ancestors, the nomad Birhors have 
few communal or regular festivals. The semi-sedertary groups have 
borrowed some of the regular festivals of the Munda and Hindus. 
The mythology appears to contain a rather large Hindu element. 

The abundant details of the simple culture of this nomadic 
jungle folk present many features of interest to the student of Indian 
anthropology, giving us practically for the first time an adequate 
account of one of the more primitive aboriginal tribes. In Assam, 
under government support, a remarkable series of the hill tribes is 
being published, but this appears to be the only portion of India where 
the government realizes the importance of a systematic, thorough 
study of the aboriginal population. We should therefore be the more 
thankful to Mr. Roy for having on his own initiative undertaken the 
investigation of the Chota Nagpur tribes, and must congratulate him 
warmly on the sustained high excellence of the work done, and hope 
that he may be able to continue his studies. 

R. B. Dixon 


Ethnographical Studies in Celebes. I: Structures and Settlements in 
Central Celebes. 404, pp. 6 maps, 263 figures.; JJ: Migrations of 
the Toradja in Central Celebes. 216 pp., 25 maps. Géteborg; 
Walter Kaudern, 1925. 


In December 1916, Dr. Walter Kaudern and his wife went to 
Celebes on an expedition lasting over four years, to investigate some 
of its zoé-geographical problems, and incidentall* to study the natives 
of the more remote sections of the island. This secondary interest in 
anthropology soon absorbed the bulk of their attention, however, 
with the result that they secured a very complete ethnographical 
collection and a large mass of anthropological data, of which these 
volumes are the first fruits. 

The region visited and explored (for a considerable part of the 
area studied has been practically unknown to anthropologists) com- 
prised the greater part of the northern, eastern and southeastern 
peninsulas and the northern section of Central Celebes. The two 
volumes here discussed deal primarily with the large group of Toradja 
tribes in the latter region. 

In volume one, Dr. Kaudern gives an extremely painstaking and 
well illustrated account of the house and temple types and forms of 
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settlement of the Toradja. Portions of the area had previously been 
described by Sarasin, Grubauer and Adriani and Kruijt, but Dr. 
Kaudern’s studies are much more detailed than those of his predeces- 
sors. Four types of dwelling and eight main forms of temple are 
recognized. These types and their local variations are minutely 
described and elaborately illustrated. The conclusion is reached that 
the temporary structures are wholly indigenous in form, but that two 
of the permanent forms of dwelling are exotic. One seems to be derived 
from types characteristic of the coast, and may be derived from the 
Bugi; the other shows marked Micronesian affiliations. Traces also of 
Hindu-Javanese influence can be noted. 

In the second volume the migrations of the Toradja tribes are 
studied with great care, with a view to determine their history and 
origin. Dr. Kaudern divides the Toradja into three groups, on a 
somewhat different basis than Adriani and Kruijt, whose division is 
based wholly on linguistic features. All observers have agreed that 
the Toradja are immigrant and not aboriginal, and further that they 
do not present a uniform physical type. A careful synthesis of all 
relevant data shows that the Toradja have reached their present 
habitat as a result of movements running north and northwest from 
the head of the Gulf of Bone. These movements were still in progress 
in the eighteenth century, but the author does not attempt to deter- 
mine when they began. He suggests that, in part at least, they were 
due to the pressure and attacks of the Bugi, whose home lies in the 
southwestern peninsula. The Toradja show two more or less clearly 
contrasted types, (1) dark-skinned, round-faced, with short broad 
nose and (2) lighter-skinned, oval-faced with long, narrow nose. 
Both types are straight-haired. Among the Toradja, however, there 
exists a small minority of an aboriginal type, darker skinned and with 
frizzly hair. 

Celebes is one of the most interesting islands of the Indonesian 
area, its extraordinary form offering unusual opportunities for the 
survival of aboriginal groups such as the Toala described by Sarasin; 
and for the intrusion of immigrant folk, such as the Toradja and the 
Minahassa, etc. Dr. Kaudern’s studies add largely to our knowledge 
of the island’s culture and history, and one looks forward with an- 
ticipation to the additional volumes which are promised, drawn from 
the author’s rich materials. 


R. B. Drxon 
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County life in South China; The Sociology of Familism. Volume I: 
Phenix Village, Kwantung, China. DANiEL Harrison Kutp II. 
New York; Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1925. XXXI, 367 pp., 17 ills., 21 tables, 5 maps, 
10 figs. 


This book is the result of an interesting series of studies carried on 
with laboratory methods under natural conditions. The author 
selected for study a small village (about 800) in South China and 
proceded io exhaust all its possibilities, sociologically and ethnologi- 
cally. If, as the author suggests, such studies could be drawn up for 
other communities in China (and of course anywhere else), the 
resultant body of facts would be of great value to many different 
branches of knowledge. 

As it is, Dr. Kulp’s book is a valuable addition to Chinese 
ethnology. Its minuteness provides accurate data, such as are difficult 
to acquire when generalities are dealt in. Especially good is his 
chapter on “Village Polity.” His misuse of the word “moiety” might 
mislead readers into thinking such a division existed in Chinese 
social organization until the continued misuse reveals the fact that 
the author only means a kind of small division, or “branch family,” 
a further misleading term for ancestral group. The use of the term 
“sex-group” to mean a family of one father with wife or wives and 
children is not a happy one; but once the reader becomes accustomed 
to Dr. Kulp’s terminology, the relationships of the various groups 
are exceedingly well expounded. This is also true of the subject of 
land ownership and “ancestral lands.” 

“The Family and Sib” contains an excellent statement and 
explanation of filial piety, “the predominant attitude of village 
life.” Marriage customs are minutely and accurately explained. 
Familism, the secondary subject of his book, is defined (p. 188) 
as a form of social organization in which all values are determined by reference 
to the maintenance, continuity and functions of the family groups. 


Without straining the point, Dr. Kulp shows in the cultural aspects 
of village life as well as in social organization and religion how un- 
mistakably the life of Phenix Village is based on Familism. 
Education in China is undergoing a very considerable change, 
and this study of Phenix Village well exemplifies the confusion of the 
transition period. Dr. Kulp’s material is very detailed and excellent 
on this subject but, like everyone who goes to China, he here becomes 
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possessed with the missionary spirit and devotes several pages to 
pointing out ways and means for improvement. 

Although little of true artistic merit was found in this rural 
community, Dr. Kulp under the heading of Art indicates the non- 
utilitarian contents of the houses, even including coffins in this 
category. His treatment of Chinese architecture is good expecially in 
showing how the Chinese love of balance is carried out. Their strong 
impulse for dualism is discussed under religion. Various religious 
ceremonies are also treated in much detail, and an interesting com- 
parison is suggested between the Chinese practice of consulting 
mediums and shamanism as found in Siberia. 

The book as a whole is an excellent piece of work and similar 
studies of other localities might be carried out with very great profit. 
This method of intensive study is highly scientific and fruitful. We 
hope that “Volume I” on the title page points to further investiga- 
tions carried on by Dr. Kulp. It might be suggested that the il- 
lustrations, especially where so much reference is made to them, 
might be improved. And Prof. von Luschan was not of Zurich nor 
Munich, but of Berlin. 

SARA M. SCHENCK 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Male Infibulation. Eric Joun DINGWALL. London: John Bale, Sons 
and Danielsson, Ltd., 1925. 145 pp. 


In the three chapters into which the book is divided light is 
thrown on certain more or less obscure customs connected with the 
sexual life of ancient and medieval times. The practice of male 
infibulation is defined in the preface as “a mechanical means of en- 
suring chastity.” In Chapter I the Roman form of infibulation is 
discussed together with an exhaustive citation from Roman authors 
and later European writers on the subject. Almost without exception 
quotations are in the original language used by the writer, quoted 
with only an occasional translation. In Chapter II there appears a 
discussion of the methods of infibulation practiced by the ancient 
Greeks, while Chapter III is a discussion of the form of glans defor- 
mation known as phallus curvatus. 

The practice of male infibulation prevailed largely among certain 
classes of the Greeks and possible of the Etruscans. Literary citations 
are not so numerous among Greek writers as among the Roman, 
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consequently most of the knowledge regarding the precise methods 
practiced is taken from the pictorial representations of the custom on 
ancient Greek vases. The foreskin is uniformly represented as being 
tied up at the end. This practice was known as ligatura praeputii. 
In ancient classical works of art it has been noticed both in statues and vases 
that in the case of males the membrum is unusually pointed and the prepuce 
exceedingly long . . . .we have seen above that some evidence exists that the 
Greeks considered a short prepuce to be in the nature of a deformity, although 
it is not at all certain how far a sense of shame or modesty was centered in the 
glans. 

In other words infibulation, in ancient Greece, was practiced because 
of ideas with regard to decency and propriety. 

Partly in justification of his explanation of the Greek custom and 
motive the writer next introduces a discussion of similar practices 
occurring among primitive peoples throughout the world today. 
Beginning with the Arabs and Egyptians, extending through certain 
central African tribes, male infibulation has been noted as far south as 
among the Bushmen of south Africa. The custom has been noted also 
among Persians and Abyssinians. Numerous peoples of the Pacific 
have similar practices: the Fijians, the natives of the Admiralty 
Islands, the Australians, the Papuans of New Guinea, and the Tapiro 
pygmies of the same island, the Pelew islanders, the natives of the 
New Hebrides, the Maori, and others. In America, Asia, and among 
primitive peoples everywhere there are tribes among whom occur- 
rence of the custom has been noted. Reasons given for the practice 
are in every case one or the other of those cited as applying to the 
ancient Greeks and Romans. 


HERBERT W. KRIEGER 


The Negro from Africa to America. W.D. WEATHERFORD. New York, 
George H. Doran Company, 1924. 1-479 pp. 


The title of this work suggests an inquiry into the African origins 
of the Negro stocks of America and one opens the book with this 
expectation. Disappointment follows. No light is thrown upon the 
important question of the ancestry of the negroes brought to America 
as slaves. It is well known that the planters preferred the true 
Negroes of the Guinea coast and the forests as more docile and 
less subject to depression, but there is evidence only waiting to be 
collected and analysed supporting the hypothesis that a considerable 
element in the slave gangs was drawn from the Negroid peoples of 
the Sudan, already mixed with the white blood of Africa. Such peoples 
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were not savages, but had behind them centuries of the culture of the 
kingdoms or emirates and cities of the Sudan. 

The method of the author is largely compilation. He quotes 
extensively from the literature of African exploration and Christian 
missions, usually without criticism or discussion. Chapter II con- 
siders the African background of the Negro, and chapter III, Re- 
ligious and Social Life in Africa. Here it is difficult to generalize. 
Conditions are dissimilar in the different regions and between the 
contrasting cultures of the vast continent. The method of covering a 
point by a quotation upon a situation only locally true is not satis- 
factory. 

The bulk of the book is occupied with the Negro’s history under 
American slavery, his present condition, his social handicaps and 
philanthropic efforts in his behalf. In some portions of these chapters 
lies the main value of the book. 

There are some mistakes of statement, as on p. 23, where Mungo 
Park is said to have been on the eve of arrival at Timbuktu when he 
met his death. On a single page (p. 16) Las Casas is printed “Las 
Cassas,”’ Chiapas “Chiapa.’”’ Asiento might preferably have been 
spelled in its Spanish form rather than the English corruption 
*‘Assiento.”’ 

The book does not appear to advance our knowledge of the ex- 
tremely important problem of the Negro’s development in Africa 
and America. 


Davip P. BARRows 


Le Festin D’ I mmortalité. Etude de Mythologie comparéeI ndoeuropéenne 
GEorRGES DumeEziL. Paris. Librairie Orientaliste Paul Geuthner, 
1924. (Annales du Musée Guimet, tome XXXIV). Le Crime des 
Lemniennes. Rites et Legendes du Monde Egeén. GEORGES 
DumeEziL. Paris; Librairie Orientaliste Paul Geuthner, 1924. 


Life, death,—we have always taken it for granted, ever since we 
were little boys going to Sunday-school, that Life wins over Death. 
It seldom occurs to us that there are other little boys, all the little 
boys of the immense Semitic world, for instance who just naturally 
take another view; Life and Death are equal, an endless alternation. 
And that all the suave gentlemen and coolies of Cathay absorbed, 
when they were little boys, the idea that the cold, somber winter 
belongs to the feminine principle yin, and the summer of the long 
days full of work to the masculine yang,—dquite a different way of 
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looking at the universe! The reviewer would like to go even further 
and say that in the Hamitic world, Death wins over Life. He would 
point out, for instance, the preoccupation of the Spaniard, in his 
songs, in his religion, in his literature, with the passionate beauty of 
Death. 

There is something almost appalling in the sober consideration 
that some of our most fundamental, nay instinctive, psychological 
reactions may thus be after all, not so much the inevitable con- 
sequence of those physiological reactions one may study in the 
laboratory, but rather their deviation under the influence of cultural 
entities. Viewed thus, the study of comparative mythology acquires a 
new meaning. I said sober advisedly, for it is not enough to have a 
hunch and immediately launch forth a glittering view. There remains 
the hard work of collecting the facts, of comparing them, of inter- 
preting, of separating the adventitious from the real thematic core. 
No light task, this, in the Indo-European field with its immense 
literature. It requires a serious student and a scholar. Mr. Dumézil is 
evidently such a one. I am not a qualified judge in that field, but the 
264 pages of analysis have impressed me as a closely woven piece of 
material. 

The thesis is of course that there is such a theme as the victory of 
Life over Death, in the Indo-European world. Immortality is ac- 
quired by partaking of the ambrosia, the nectar, the amrta, the beer, 
that drink whatever its name from the Indus to the North Sea, which 
is the appanage of the Gods. The Gods are the Immortals. The others 
who do not drink it, are the Mortals. That theme with all its variants 
and doublets forms a cycle, which can be recognized, and, purified of 
all historical reinterpretations to suit particular philosophies and 
religions, can be traced all over the Indo-European world. And all 
over this world it is marked by a series of mythes, legends, rites, 
religious dramas centering about the Feast of Spring, in other words 
celebrating the rising of the sap, the awakening of nature after its 
death. 

I should confine myself to a mere review, but I cannot resist the 
desire to point out that in interpreting the rites, ceremonies and 
customs of our own “peaux-rouges,” as they still quaintly call them 
over there, we, too, often neglect to divest ourselves entirely of the 
psychological viewpoint we have unconsciously inherited through our 
Indo-European training. To make my meaning clear, and even say 
more than I mean: Indians, for instance, detest corpses and death 
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and all mention of it; true enough, but not because Death shocks 
them, shocks their ideal belief that Life must win. No, their reaction 
is rather, I fancy, like the neurotic behavior of cattle and horses over a 
corpse on the trail, even blanched bones with the merest scraps of 
rotting flesh still hanging. Ask any cow-boy! An animal reaction, 
not the result of a belief. Or again the ceremonies around the vernal 
equinox in Taos, they do not celebrate the victory of a glorious new 
Sun over the old dead one. He enters into new duties, that is all. 

The work is divided into three parts. The first establishes and 
describes the cycle. The second, the longer and more exhaustive 
part, is given over to a critical sifting of all the historical evidence. 
The third part, which is perhaps the most interesting for the lay 
reader, describes the ensemble of the ceremonies constituting 
the Feast of the Ambrosia among the divers peoples of the Indo- 
European world, and also gives an excellent essay of interpretation. 
The print is good and clear, and there is an Index. It is altogether a 
a major piece of work. 

The other study is a shorter work, by the same author, in fact a 
simple monograph of 70 pages, but also done with care and studious- 
ness. The crime of the women of Lemnos was the murder of their 
husbands. They murdered their husbands because their husbands had 
left them. Their husbands had left them because they had a bad 
smell in their armpits, some say in their pudenda. This was a punish- 
ment from the Gods. All of this is symbolic: an old feast of vegeta- 
tion, during which of course the males must stay away from the 
females, voluntarily in order to help magically the fecundity of all 
beings in nature. The Greeks, not understanding any longer the 
real esoteric meaning of this archaic ceremonial, built around it a lot 
of fabulous history. As in the other work, the thesis is reinforced by a 
great deal of scholarly and critical examination of texts. 

JAIME DE ANGULO 
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DISCUSSION AND CORRESPONDENCE 


FATHER MORICE, AND THE SIKANNI 


In a recent issue of this journal Father Morice has criticised a 
discussion of mine which included some mention of the Skanni In- 
dians of the British Columbia plateau.' Distrusting my competence, 
he checked the references I had afforded him, to “control” them, and 
is shockingly disappointed that on every page of reference he does 
not find Sakanni corpses blazing up as evidence. 

After my comparative note to the effect that “in Harmon’s time 
Sikanni practice was the same as that of the Carriers,” I directed the 
reader first to a statement of Harmon’s to the effect that the Sikanni 
did not cremate; second to a description by Harmon of a Carrier 
cremation; third, to a description by Harmon of a Sikanni cremation. 
Inadvertently I omitted the reference I then had to a further state- 
ment by Harmon to the effect that the Sikanni cremated; this would 
probably have helped Father Morice. A discussion of Harmon’s 
data would have been desirable in my article, but space forbade. 
However, it now seems necessary to give more space to the Sikanni, 
and explain why I reach conclusions from Harmon’s data that are 
quite opposite to Father Morice’s. 

In 1810, Harmon passed through Peace River gorge and proceeded 
on to Mac Leod’s Lake, thence to Stuart’s Lake. On November 18, 
1810, he had just reached Stuart’s Lake, which was Carrier territory. 
On the Peace River and at McLeod’s Lake he had been in the territory 
of several eastern Sikanni bands. On the date mentioned, having for 
the first time seen Carriers, he noted in his journal, that “The 
Sikanni bury, while the Tacullies burn, their dead.”*? But in the same 
journal, a year later, Monday, January 13, 1812, he describes the 
cremation of a Sikanni.* And in his general “Account” of the Indians 
west of the Rockies, written after his sixteen years of service with the 
Northwest Company, eight of which were spent west of the Rockies, 
he wrote of the Sikanni that: 
they frequently intermarry with the Carriers, and pass a part of their 
time with them at their villages. They have also adopted many of the 
customs of the Carriers, one of which is to burn the dead... .4 


1 See W. C. Mac Leod: Certain Mortuary Aspects of Northwest Coast Culture, 
American Anthropologist, Jan., 1925; and A. G. Morice: On Cremation, ibid., Nov., 
1925. 

* Harmon: Journal, Reprint, 1904, p. 161. 

* Ibid, pp. 180-181. 

* Ibid, pp. 265-266. 
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Now conceivably, of course, myself, Father Morice, and Harmon all 
err in speaking of any trait of culture as characteristic of the Sikanni. 
The Sikanni were made up of a number of politically separate bands 
who must have varied culturally. I thought myself for a time that 
perhaps those eastern Sikanni bands whom Harmon had met on his 
way to Stuart’s Lake must probably be excluded from among those 
who cremated, since after passing through their territory he had 
stated in his journal that they were in contrast to the Carrier in not 
cremating. But his statement contradicting this appearing in his 
general “Account,” which records his maturer observation, plainly 
means to include the Yutsutqenne band who owned the territory 
from the shores of Mc Leod’s Lake and the bend of the Frazer River 
over the Rockies and for some distance east of the Rockies where they 
made contact with their very near relatives the Beaver and Sarsi 
Indians. The Yutsutqenne, like the other Rocky Mountain bands of 
the Sikanni, wintered on their lands east of the Rockies, and sum- 
mered on those to the west.® This is an important fact, inasmuch as, 
in contrast to the coast, summer was the season of secret society and 
other festivals on the plateau, rather than winter,—for ecomomic 
reasons. Harmon, of course, by the time he first noted cremation 
among Indians,—at Stuart’s Lake,—may merely have failed to 
learn of it among the few eastern Sikanni he had already met before 
the winter of 1810. He may even have seen some disposal of Sikanni 
corpses by methods other than cremation; for as I pointed out, 
“cremating” peoples do not cremate all corpses. 

How far east and southeast the practice of cremation had spread 
among the bands of the Sikanni may perhaps be left in question. 
I think it likely, however, that with the Yutsutqenne it has been 
carried to territory east of the Rockies. But the greater part of the 
Sikanni did not, as Morice implies, live east of the Carriers; they 
lived rather, north of the Carriers. Nor were they all salmon-less 
wanderers, as Morice states. Nor, as the same ethnologist will have 


5 See Harmon, pp. 265-266, and Morice: Western Dene, 1893 Transactioris of the 
Canadian Institute, pp. 28, 46. The Yutsugenne, Morice notes, incidentally, were the 
manufacturers of the better grade of Carrier stone axes, which the Carrier got through 
trade from|the Yutsugenne. The Carrier also got good axes from the Kitiksan. The 
Yutsuqenne Jiands also stretched south of Mc Leod’s and Kerry’s Lakes. Aside from 
their adoption of “many customs,” including cremation, Harmon adds that the Sikanni 
“differ but little . . . .in dialect, manners, customs, etc.,”’ from the Beaver Indians east 
of the Rockies. 
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it, were they dependent only on the Carriers for contacts with the 
coast civilization. Tolmie and Dawson on their map of some years 
ago® show the Sikanni country in the northwest as taking in the 
country south of Bear Lake, proximate to the upper Skeena and the 
Babine Rivers, their boundary thence running through the bend in 
Tacla Lake, and on further southeasterly south of Lakes Carp, 
Mc Leod, and Kerry. The eastern bounds of the Sikanni fell west of 
Lake Moberly, according to these map-makers, but Harmon met 
Sikanni some distance east of this lake, at a point 56° north, and 121° 
west; this band summered west of the Rockies as did the McLeod 
Lake band. Harmon also visited a village of somewhat mixed popula- 
tion, mostly of Sikanni, some distance southeast of Tacla Lake, 
evidently nearer Stuart Lake than Dawson’s and Tolmie’s map would 
indicate that Sikanni territory extended. It would seem that during 
the first half of the 19th century the Sikanni lost ground. During this 
period there grew up a village on Bear Lake, near the fort of the fur 
traders, a village of mixed population, Babine and Tsimshian. The 
land on which these Ahtenas or Atnas (Dene for “foreigner,” and 
applied to several peoples) settled was admittedly Sikanni territory, 
and they lived and hunted on it only by consent of the Sikanni. In 
Harmon’s day, however, these “Atnas” warred on the Sikanni, as did 
the Carriers, Beavers, and Cree, and the Sikanni were presumably 
unable to keep the immigrants away from Bear Lake. At least those 
Sikanni who lived on confluents of Stuart’s Lake were the possessors 
of salmon streams. While those who lived in the vicinity of Bear 
Lake were independent of the Carrier for contacts with coast culture, 
inasmuch as they had geographical contact with the upper Skeena 
Tsimshian and the Tahltan Nahanni who were carriers of Tlingit 
culture.’ 

The one actual cremation by Sikanni which Harmon describes 
was the cremation of the body of a man who had died in Carrier 
territory and who was cremated in Carrier territory. But only half a 
day’s march from Stuart’s Lake up the Tachy River (a salmon 
stream) was the mixed village composed largely of Sikanni.6 He 
may have come from this village; or, perhaps, he was some Carrier’s 


6 Dawson and Tolmie: Comparative vocabularies of the Indians of British Colum- 
bia, 18, appendix II. 

7 See Dawson and Tolmie; Morice, 1893; Harmon, p. 156. 

8 Harmon, p. 179; visited on Tuesday, January 7, 1812. 
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son-in-law and living at least temporarily with his father-in-law. 
This was in mid-winter. Morice states that the two wives of this man 
were Carrier women. This “fact” is as far as I can see a product his of 
imagination. We know nothing of this. Yet Father Morice tells us 
further that they married him for the sake of “his extensive hunting 
grounds,” and that “‘on his demise, they and their fellow tribesmen 
followed their own mourning rites and cremated his remains as if 
he had been one of them.” Father Morice should continue this 
interesting, though imaginary, biographical study and let us know 
the source of the material; I cannot find it in Harmon. 

The biography given by Morice bears internal evidence of having 
been imaginary. Because according to Carrier (and Sikanni) custom, 
it was not the relatives of the survivor, but the relatives of the de- 
ceased, who arrange for a cremation, take charge of the ceremonies, 
supervise the surviving spouse during mourning, and pay the heavy 
expenses of the whole affair. So, gu’importe—even if the widows were 
as they may well have been, Carrier women? /?t was the relatives of the 
deceased who made use of cremating and those relatives of the deceased 
were, like the deceased, Sikanni. I had this salient fact put in italics 
in my original article. “Disastrous distraction” is certainly not peculiar 
to me among “scientific writers.” In the description of the Sikanni 
given by Harmon, Harmon actually shows us the brother of the 
deceased functioning ceremonially, and vividly narrates how “the 
relatives of the deceased” tormented the widows of the deceased, 
especially that one of the two widows who had during the lifetime of 
her husband repeatedly run away from his house and home! This 
second woman was repeatedly forced back upon the flaming pyre. 
The unfortunate widows of this Sikanni certainly must have dreaded 
the terrible ordeal of the cremation and the long years of virtual 
slavery to which they would be subjected by way of mourning, 
pending their final remarriage to one of the brothers of their dead 
husband. 

Father Morice in his criticism still insists that the mourning 
customs associated with Carrier cremation are the result of diffusion 
from the Tsimshian. This may well be; but I must continue to point 
out that no published evidence for the existence of these mourning 
customs exists;at any rate I have never been able to find the “writings 
of Boas and others” to which Father Morice makes vague reference, 
ind I think I have covered a great part of the relevant literature 
which might contain the evidence. If the customs did obtain among 
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the Kitiksan Tsimshian, we should like to know further if they 
obtained among any other Tsimshian tribes~—among the Nassqa 
groups, for example? 

Mac Leop 


SomE CosMoGonic IDEAS OF THE DAKOTA 


It appears that the Dakota conception of the earth and the known 
and unknown regions about it was somewhat as follows: The known 
and visible world lay all about us in every direction in four quarters, 
to the north, the east, the south, and the west. 

In the region of the north, very far away, lay the country of the 
Buffalo. It was believed that there the buffalo were a nation, just as 
there were nations of human beings here in this region of the known 
world. It was believed that many of the buffalo nation migrated 
southward in winter time from that faraway unknown region of the 
North, across this immediate known region of human nations, toward 
the equally remote and mysterious region at the South, and that in 
summer time they returned thence again to their own homeland in the 
North. 

It was believed that the far-away unknown region of the South 
was the dwelling place of light. It was said that there lay a great 
circular area, red in color. This area was called the Red Circle. It 
was said that from the Red Circle light streamed toward the North 
in a yellow band which was called the Yellow Road. Crossing the 
Yellow Road at right angles from the region of the East to the region 
of the West there lay extended a great mystic or symbolic serpent 
marked with bands of black and yellow. This was called the Black 
and Yellow Road. 

At the ultimate region of the West was the dwelling of the mys- 
terious Thunderers. This was argued from the meteorological fact 
that the storms and electrical disturbances uniformly sweep across 
the earth from east to west in the country known to the Dakota. 

At the ultimate region of the East was the realm of Evil Powers. 
Somewhere in the eastern region, surrounded by ocean, was an island. 
On this island there dwelt, besides other gods, the four gods of horses, 
one white, one black, one yellow, and one red. 

Thus the four quarters were the dwelling places of different 
mysterious powers or gods. That is why offerings of smoke were made 
toward the four quarters. It was in recognition of these several 
mysterious powers, and in propitiation of them. 
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A certain man who had dreamed of the Red Circle always wore a 
small red circle or hoop attached to his belt as an emblem of his 
mystic dream. In his dream he had a vision of a mystic buffalo from 
the mysterious Buffalo Land of the North headed southward, 
traveling on the Yellow Road toward the Red Circle, the area of 
light. 

Mystic dreams or visions were a common source of origin of 
personal names. Thus, the man who had had this vision of the buffalo 
gave to the infant son of hissister the name CanhdeSka-wanyag-mani 
in allusion to the vision which he had. This compound is made up of 
three words: canhdeska meaning hoop or circle (here alluding to the 
Red Circle, the area of light); wanyag, the act of seeing; and mani, 
the act of walking. The translation of the name might be “Seeing- 
walking-toward-the-circle.” Of course this combination of words has 
no sense or meaning apart from a knowledge of the dream to which it 
alludes, and of the popular beliefs and the psychologic setting oi the 
dream. Because of his dream, when he was called upon to give a name 
to his infant nephew, he gave the name CanhdeSka-wanyag-mani. 

The man who dreamed of the buffalo thus believed himself to be 
mystically affiliated with the buffalo, that he was in some mystic way, 
himself a buffalo. For that reason he wore the emblem of the red 
circle and other insignia pertaining to the buffalo. The emblem con- 
sisted of a small wooden disk painted red. To this disk was attached a 
down feather dyed red. Also attached all round the edge of the disk 
were the burrs of wild licorice (Glycyrrhiza lepidota). Wild licorice 
burrs are emblematic of the buffalo because they are considered to be 
an essential part of the buffalo world. They abounded in the grazing 
grounds of the buffalo and consequently the curly hair on the forehead 
of a buffalo was often matted with these burrs. 

The significance of the parts of this emblematic object was this. 
The small red disk signified the Red Circle, the area of light in the 
region of the South, which was the destination of the mysterious 
winter migration of the buffalo. The down feather dyed red signified 
the shafts of light issuing from the Area of Light. The licorice burrs 
signified the buffalo, which in some mysterious way was drawn on its 
annual migration toward that mystic Red Circle. 

Because the licorice burrs were so connected with the buffalo they 
were regarded with reverence by those who had been favored by 
buffalo dreams or visions, and were never treated by them with in- 
difference. When, in walking, a man who had had a buffalo vision 
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found that licorice burrs had attached themselves to his clothing, he 
did not carelessly throw them away, but treated them with respect, 
saved them, and carefully put them away. Whenever he attended any 
public social or official function, he took some of these burrs and 
attached them in the hair over his forehead, thus attesting his mystic 
connection with the genius of the Buffalo as manifested to him by the 
dream which once had been granted to him. 
MELVIN R. GILMORE 


BEING AN ACCOUNT OF AN HIDATSA SHRINE AND THE 
BELIEFS RESPECTING IT 


In December, 1908, there appeared in the Memoirs of the Ameri- 
can Anthropological Association, Volume II, Pt. 4, an account of an 
Hidatsa shrine which had been acquired by the Museum of the Ameri- 
can Indian, Heye Foundation. At the time the account was published 
I was unable to form a judgment concerning the statements made, for 
at that time I had neither seen the shrine nor been in the country of 
the Hidatsa tribe, which is North Dakota. But since that time I have 
spent seven years in North Dakota and have become familiar with the 
native flora of all that region. I have also had opportunity now to 
examine the shrine since I have been on the staff of The Museum of 
the American Indian for the past three years. 

From these circumstances,I have had opportunity to discover 
several errors in the published account, which ought to he corrected; 
“better late than never.” Certain plants pertaining to the shrine are 
erroneously identified. It is obvious that if a plant is mentioned in 
any ceremonial or other ethnological connection, the correct identifica- 
tion should be made, otherwise serious misinterpretation will be made 
of the aboriginal philosophic thought connected with the use. 

On page 281 of this Memoir, near the bottom of the page, a plant 
is mentioned by the popular name, “‘pennyroyal,” and it is there said to 
be an aquatic plant. The fact is that the plant, dried specimens of 
which are found in the shrine, is not pennyroyal (Agastache an- 
ethiodora (Nutt.) Britton); and neither Agastache nor Hedeoma is 
an aquatic plant. The plant found in the shrine (Agastache anethio- 
dora) has its habitat in damp, partly wooded ravines. Throughout 
the paper, wherever the plant is mentioned by the common name, 
*‘pennyroyal’’, this correction should be made, or it should be read 
with the understanding that it is really Agastache and not Hedeoma. 
Such mention will be found near the top and also near the bottom of 
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page 282, at the bottom of page 283, near the bottom of page 290, 
near the top of page 293, near the top and near the middle of page 
294, in paragraph 3 on page 296, in paragraph 4 on page 297, and in 
paragraph 2 and paragraph 4 on page 299. 

On page 284, paragraph 3, we read “Series 1 is a bag containing a 
bearskin with a bunch of wild turnips.” Now the article to which this 
statement refers is a bunch of dried tipsin roots (Psoralea esculenta), 
which is not a turnip, not even a member of the Crucifer Family, but 
is a member of the Bean Family which has a food storage root that is 
edible and palatable, and was indeed one of the most important of 
of native prairie foods, often mentioned by the early Missouri River 
travelers, and called pomme blanche or pomme de prairie by the French 
voyageurs. This same article, tipsin, is again mentioned on page 301 
in line 10 and miscalled “wild turnip.” In both these citations “wild 
turnip” should be cancelled and “tipsin” written in, with the identifi- 
cation by the scientific name Psoralea esculenta. 

On page 285 there is a description of the relic pipe of the shrine. 
There it is stated that the pipe “is made from the central portion of a 
hickory log.” The fact is that no hickory trees grow in the Hidatsa 
country nor within several hundred miles distance from it. The 
wood of this pipe looks like ash, which is in fact the species of wood 
always used for making pipestems by the Hidatsa and all other tribes 
in that region. 

On page 308, line 21, it is stated: “The man went outdoors and 
pulled sage....”. The plant to which this statement refers is not 
sage (Salvia sp.), nor any relation to it, but wild-sage, so called, 
(Artemisia gnaphaloides), which is a member of the Compositae, no 
relation to Salvia. On page 309, line 15, the same plant is again men- 
tioned by the misnomer “sage,” again on page 316, line 4. 

On page 314, line 11, a plant is mentioned as “black medicine.” 
The plant intended is the western red baneberry (Actaea arguta 
Nutt.). 

A footnote on page 283 says “In one myth the wren appears as a 
thunderbird.” My own information is not that the wren is itself one of 
The Thunderers, Thunderbirds, but that it is a servant or messenger 
of The Thunderers. ; MELVIN R. GILMORE 
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FINAL NOTES ON THE CENTRAL ALGONQUIAN DREAM DANCE 


Owing to the recent tragic death of Mr. Alanson Skinner I feel a 
certain delicacy in answering his new strictures (AMERICAN ANTHRO- 
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potocistT, N. S., 27, p. 340 et seq.) regarding the date of the origin of 
the Central Algonquian Dream Dance. Nevertheless certain issues 
have been raised that require an answer. 

Mr. Skinner is quite right in assuming that I had not verified the 
date (about May,1876) given by Armstrong as the one stated by the 
Sioux girl; and he is also right in what he says concerning the where- 
abouts of General (Lieut. Colonel) Custer at this time. The Bureau 
of American Ethnology has been informed by the Adjutant General of 
the U. S. A. that the records do not show there was any engagement 
between Custer and the Indians in May of that year. Hence an error 
is apparent. Nevertheless, I can substantiate the date in another way. 
The last season I was among the Chippewa (Ojibwa) at Odanah (near 
Ashland, where Armstrong published his book) and there became 
acquainted with an old Chippewa, John Crow, whom I interrogated 
regarding the date of the dance. He replied he knew the time pre- 
cisely as his daughter was born somewhat before the time, viz. 1876, 
which agrees absolutely with the date given above. John Crow states 
he first saw the dance at the Moose River, Minnesota. In unrefined 
phonetics it is called Bwan nimiidiwin (Sioux Dance). This is of 
course. supported by the Wisconsin scare of 1878, and the cor- 
respondence the Commissioner of Indian Affairs placed at the dis- 
posal of the Bureav of American Ethnology, from which, I repeat, 
“this new Sioux dance which is said to be a religious institution” was 
responsible in large measure for the Wisconsin scare of 1878. I 
mention this once more because Skinner in his reply ignores this 
evidence I gave in the AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST, N. S., 26, p. 294. 
The date therefore remains unaffected, but the connection with 
Custer must be at least partly in error. 

The Indian troubles in Wisconsin in 1862 and 1863 were perfectly 
well known to me, but I did not and do not see any reason why they 
are inevitably concerned in the date of the Dream Dance, for I have 
definitely disproved the statements of Mr. Skinner’s informants 
regarding the presence of the federal troops on the Menomini reserva- 
tion in 1862and the alleged removal of the Indian agent. Accordingly, 
I think further statements by said informants regarding historical 
matters must be definitely confirmed before they are accepted; and 
I confess I do not think they have been. Mr. Skinner has suggested 
that it was possibly the state militia instead of the federal troops that 
were on the reservation, It was for him to substantiate this or say 
nothing. I may add that he apparently did not see that I have 
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previously furnished proof that the agent remained for at least a few 
years after the time under discussion; wherefore Mr. Skinner’s later 
conjecture, that he may have resigned (and not have been removed) 
is disproved. In justice to Mr. Skinner it should be said that he 
finally suggested that the wish for this removal was father of the 
thought. 

I fail to see any connection of the case of Alfred Kiyana with the 
points at issue. Nevertheless,as this raises fresh issues, I answer it. I 
do not think it can be denied that he foisted off a few spurious 
antiques on myself as well as one other anthropologist. Most of the 
specimens obtained from him, however, are genuine. His reliability 
as an informant is quite another matter. I have lists of some hundred 
of personal names belonging to the various Fox gentes by him, 
written some years apart. In no case has a name been assigned to a 
different gens. Wherever membership in the tribal dual division was 
given, it has been corroborated either directly or indirectly; another 
informant challenged about three cases. I have also lists of the mem- 
bers of many of the Fox ceremonial organizations written by him 
many years apart; these lists when of the same organizations agree 
closely with each other; checked by another informant, only two 
were claimed to have been given wrongly. The lists of names for dogs 
and horses appropriate when their owners belong to certain gentes 
| have also been approved by another informant and checked in some 
| instances by actual knowledge. In fact all ethnological data given 
by Kiyana which I could in any way control have agreed very closely 
with those of other informants or printed sources (especially on 
mortuary customs, the calendar, natal and catamenial observances, 
system of consanguinity, the wa li no wi we ni, etc.). The myths and 
tales by him also compare favorably with those of the same subjects 
by other informants. I once received a duplicate origin myth of the 
buffalo Head Dance of the Thunder gens of the Fox Indians, written 
years apart. Another informant preferred the first version, stating 
that the second one was confused with the ritualistic origin myth of 
another ceremonial. He added, however, that half the second version 
was correct in his opinion, including aJl the songs and speeches. I am 
ready to grant Kiyana has a better literary style than at least certain 
other informants, e. g. Bill Leaf who tells the plots well enough, but 
whose sentences frequently are in broken Fox. Finally, there are two 
other things to be considered. Among the Fox Indians if any one tells 
a story or gives ethnological information that deviates by a hair’s 
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breadth from what another informant considers correct, he is at once 
denounced as an unmitigated liar. When an informant is caught 
giving information, he is roundly abused; wherefore he usually says 
he has told a pack of lies, though his original statements have been 
verified a dozen times. The situation at Tama is unique. 

TRUMAN MICHELSON 


THE LAPHAM RESEARCH MEDAL 


At its Silver Anniversary meeting, held on March 15, 1926 at 
Milwaukee, the Wisconsin Archeological Society conferred for the 
first time the Lapham Research Medal. Almost at the inception of 
the Society the establishment of a medal was suggested. The ac- 
complishment of this, however, is very largely due to the efforts of 
Dr. E. J. W. Notz, now president of the Society. 

For the design of the medal we are indebted to Mr. Raymond 
Maas, a Milwaukee artist, and for its excellent execution, to Mr.:L. 
Bunde, both of whom are active members of the Society. 

The obverse of this medal bears a relief of Dr. Increase Allen 
Lapham, Wisconsin’s first noted archeologist, whose interest in 
Wisconsin’s antiquities covered the period from 1836 to 1875, the 
date of his death. Around the relief is the inscription, “Lapham Medal, 
Wisconsin Archeological Society,” surrounded by a representation of 
a string of wampum. 

The reverse of the medal bears two symbolic figures. Above is a 
representation of the Thunder-bird, so characteristic of the Indian 
lore of the Great Lakes region and so frequently found in Wisconsin 
as a huge effigy mound. This figure typifies the upper world spirits, 
the effigy mounds, in which the state is so rich, and is a most fitting 
symbol of the archeological activities of the Society. At the bottom is 
a double panther motif, characteristic of the woven buffalo-hair bag 
of the region. This typifies the underworld deities, and fittingly 
symbolizes the State’s ethnology. Between these two symbolic 
figures and within another encircling string of wampum is the in- 
scription, “Awarded to — —for distinguished service in anthropologi- 
cal research.” 

Perhaps the most symbolic feature of all, is the metal, copper, in 
which the medal is struck. In aboriginal times the continent’s great 
source of copper was constituted by the primitive, open pit mines of 
northern Wisconsin, the Michigan peninsula and Isle Royale. 
Further, the State of Wisconsin is noted for the great number of 
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copper implements and ornaments found in its archeological remains. 
What should be more fitting, therefore, than that this medal should 
be struck in copper. 

The medal was awarded upon this occasion to the following mem- 
bers of the Wisconsin Archeological Society, each of whom has done 
signal service in the survey, preservation and study of Wisconsin’s 
antiquities, and in the State’s ethnology: Messrs. George A. West, 
Charles E. Brown, George L. Collie. S. A. Barrett, H. E. Cole, John 
P. Schumacher, George R. Fox. Alphonse Gerend, W. G. McLachlan 
and Halvor L. Skavlem. 

The awarding of this medal ended a most interesting Silver 
Anniversary program,in which Dr. Edward Sapir, Associate Professor 
of Anthropology of the University of Chicago, spoke on “The Anthro- 
pological Viewpoint,” and Mr. George A. West, a past president and 
one of the original founders of the Society spoke on “The History of 
the Wisconsin Archeological Society.” 

While the Lapham medal was awarded upon this occasion only 
to those whose service had been primarily in the Wisconsin field, it 
is probable that the scope of the award will be widened in the future 
and that workers outside the State will receive this award. 

S. A. BARRETT 


THE PERSISTENCE OF TRADITION 


In a former number of the ANTHROPOLOGIST (Vol. 26; 295 ff.), 
the writer pointed to the rise of a tradition to the effect that Eugene 
Dubois had discovered Pithecanthropus erectus in 1894 and not, as is 
more commonly alleged, in 1891-2, a tradition expressed by several 
writers of different nations in numerous works. Those interested in 
the conservatism of a culture trait may rejoice that said tradition of 
1894 still lives. Thus in his Lectures on the Evolution of Man (Oxford, 
1924), G. Elliot Smith follows the tradition that Dubois found these 
remains in 1894. Since Dr. Smith is an ardent diffusionist the motive 
for the choice may be mixed. 

Our compatriot, Dr. Wilder, however,is even more of a diffusionist 
in practice for he follows both traditions, that of 1894 which he 
championed in Man’s Prehistoric Past and the earlier tradition of 
1891-2. Thus on page 136 of his Pedigree of the Human Race (New 
York, 1926) Prof. Wilder refers to the find of Java man as made in 
1891-2, but on page 152 of the same book he lapses, or moves forward 
to the view that it was in 1894. On the latter page he says: 
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Haeckel’s 60th birthday occurred in 1894, and by the most singular coin- 
cidence in anthropological history,some remains were being unearthed at the 
same time in the island of Java, which corresponded in general, though not in 
detail, with this now famous painting (of Pithecanthropus Erectus). Eugene 
Dubois, a military surgeon attached to the Dutch Army, was requested by the 
Governor General of the Dutch East Indies to undertake the collection of 
Holocene and Pleistocene vertebrates, and it was while engaged in this work 
that he made this sensational discovery. The remains consisted of a skull- 
cap, etc., 


wherein there is further reference to Java man of 1891-2.—Or shall we 
accept the tradition of 1894? 


W. D. WALLIS 
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ANTHROPOLOGICAL NOTES 


Ata meeting of THE AMERICAN PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY, held at 
Philadelphia, April 22—24, 1926, the following papers of anthropologi- 
cal interest were presented :— 


Progress in the Studies of Races and Race Mixtures, with Special 
Reference to the Work Carried on by Harvard University. 
By Ernest A. Hooton. 
The Peopling of Asia in the Light of New Evidence. 
By ALES HrpDLicKa. 
Culture Problems of Northeastern America and Their Bearing upon 
Asiatic and Eskimo Diffusion. 
By FRANK G. SPECK. 
Sealevel Surfaces, and the Problem of Coastal Subsidence. 
By DovuGtLas JOHNSON. 
The Maya Civilization and Its Relation to the Surrounding Cultures. 
By ALFRED M. Tozzer. 
The Prehistoric Peruvians. 
By CHARLES W. MEAp. 
The Cultures »f Northwestern South America and Their Relations 
to Centr> America. 
By MARSHALL H. SAVILLE. 
The Aztecs and Their Predecessors in the Valley of Mexico. 
By ZELIA NUTTALL. 
The Hittite Problem. 
By GreorcE A. BarTIN. 


Tue Fretp Museum of Chicago has recently installed a new 
African Hall. The nucleus of the African material is the Jan Kiey- 
kamp collection from the Cameroon district acquired by the German 
official staff during German colonial occupation. It includes speci- 
mens of the industrial arts, especially wood and ivory carving, 
weaving and knitting, beadwork, iron forging and metal casting,and a 
large number of weapons, utensils, and musical and ceremonial 
objects.—The Museum News. 


THE Museum oF THE AMERICAN INDIAN, Heye Foundation, 
New York, has recently installed material excavated last summer by 
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M. R. Harrington of the Museum Staff, from Lovelock Cave, Nevada. 
The material, gathered from fourteen feet of deposits, includes 
basketry, a mummy wrapped in blankets of deer and rabbit skins, 
sacred bundles, and hunting paraphernalia. Of unusual interest 
were a number of decoy ducks. The first installment of material 
from Pueblo Grande de Nevada and from a pre-historic salt mine 
near St. Thomas investigated by Mr. Harrington during the summer 
has also been placed on exhibition. 


Drs. Fewkes, Swanton and Michelson and Mr. Hewitt, of the 
U. S. Bureau of Ethnology, have been notified of their election to 
honorary membership in the Hermann Barth Gesellschaft, of Vienna. 


PROFESSOR THEODOR MOLLISON, of Breslau, has been called as 
successor of Rudolf Martin at Munich.—Science 


H. W. KRIEGER, curator of ethnology in the U. S. National 
Museum, has left for Alaska, where he is going under the auspices of 
the U. S. Bureau of Ethnology for the purpose of treating and 
restoring the totem poles of the National Monument at Kasaan, in 
southeastern Alaska.—Science. 


Mr. D. S. Davipson has been appointed Instructor in Anthro- 
pology at the University of Pennsylv=nia. 


Tue Hux Ley memorial lecture before the ’.Jyal Anthropological 
Institute was given this year by Sir Arthur J. Evans, F.R.S., at the 
rooms of the Royal Society, November 24, on the subject of “Early 
Nilotic, Libyan and Egyptian relations with Minoan Crete.” 


DIAMOND JENNESS has been appointed chief of the division of 
anthropology of the National Museum, Department of Mines, 
Ottawa, Canada, to fill the vacancy created by the recent resignation 
of Dr. Edward Sapir. In addition to the administrative duties of this 
position, Mr. Jenness will continue the anthropological investigations 
of the Arctic and Sub-Arctic Eskimos, on which he has been actively 
engaged since 1913.—Science. 


Dr. MARGARET MEAD, now studying among the Samoans as an 
anthropological fellow of the National Research Council, has been 
appointed assistant curator of ethnology of the American Museum of 
Natural History. She will take up her duties in September. 


Word has been received of the sudden death from heart trouble of 
Mr. JoHN Murpoczs, librarian of the Smithsonian Institution from 
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1887 to 1892, at his home in Alliston, Mass. Mr. Murdoch had been 
connected with the Boston Public Library from 1896 to 1923. As 
naturalist and observer, he was a member of the United States 
international polar expedition to Point Barrow, Alaska, from 1881 to 
1883. He was the author of a report on the ethnological results of 
this expedition, and of parts of the report on the natural history 
results, besides a number of papers on Eskimo ethnology and linguis- 
tics and zoological subjects. 


WE Norte Witu Recret the death of Alfred F. Berlin, charter 
member of The Lehigh Historical Society of Allentown, Pa., and a 
member of various archeological and anthropological societies in 
this country. Mr. Allen’s most notable service was the assembling in 
the Museum of the Lehigh Historical Society of a large collection of 
prehistoric material originally found in the county which had been 
removed to other parts of the United States —The Museum News. 


N. A. Joyce, deputy keeper of the Department of Ethnology of 
the British Museum, has left for British Honduras to study the Maya 
civilization of Central America. 


EXCAVATIONS of the ancient pit houses at Gran Quivera, on the 
Mimbres, carried on by Wesley Bradfield, curator of archaeology of 
the Museum of New Mexico, have yielded discoveries bearing on the 
culture of the ancient Mimbrefios who disappeared thousands of 
years ago. According to El Palacio, the first social arrangement of 
architectural forms, out of which grew the modern pueblo, apparently 
was laid bare by the excavation of the pit dwellings which antedate 
the surface ruins. Some of the pottery designs have details of cere- 
monial costumes which appear to be related to those worn by the 
priests of the Mayas in Guatemala and Southern Mexico.—The 
Museum News. 


Part of a prehistoric skull was recently unearthed during building 
excavations in London. Professor G. Elliot Smith is of the opinion 
that it is the skull of a woman who belonged to the late stone age. 
That she was left-handed is indicated by the greater development of 
the right side of the brain. 


PROFESSOR BONTISCH-OSMOLOVSKY in an interview with a Science 


Service representative has stated the details of his recent find of two 
primitive human Neanderthaloid skulls near Simferopol, in the 
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Crimea, hundreds of miles to the eastward of any previous discoveries 
of that race of cavemen. 


Some remarkable specimens from the Etowah Mounds at Carters- 
ville, Georgia, have been found by W. K. Moorehead, director of the 
Department of Archaeology at Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass., and 
Gerald Towle. From some twenty-four burials, mostly in the form 
of stone cists, have been taken articles including a flint dagger twenty- 
six and a quarter inches in length, a copper covered wooden ball, a 
fourteen inch copper plate with a human figure almost Mayan in 
character, other copper plates and fragments of textiles, two broken 
stone idols, and engraved shells. The motifs exhibited in the copper 
designs resemble designs found in the neighborhood of the Chat- 
tanooga rather than the Ohio Valley. Engravings on a cylindrical 
stone are southern in concept.—The Museum News. 


EXCAVATIONS conducted in Ross County, Ohio, by the Ohio 
Archaeological and Historical Museum, of Columbus, of which W. C. 
Mills is director, have recently yielded a number of unusual burials. 
Four skeletons were found wrapped in strings of large pearls. Copper 
ornaments included an ornamented helmet and a nose of copper. 
Fragments of decorated tortoise-shell and textile fabrics were also 
found.—The Museum News. 


ALoNnzo Ponp reports as the first fruits of the Beloit-Sahara 
expedition, fifteen stone implements. These, supposedly representing 
Chellean culture, are said to be the only traces of lower Paleolithic 
culture known in the Sahara. They were found at a depth of from 
four to eight inches. Nearby, on the surface, were stations of a later 
date. It is hoped that the finds of this expedition will throw light on 
the migrations of early men, particularly the Neanderthal and 
Cré-magnon men, as no well authenticated remains of these types 
have yet been recovered from northern Africa. 


JoserH B. THosurn, secretary of the Oklahoma Historical 
Society, reports the completion of the excavation of a mound in the 
northern part of the state. The work not only yielded a fine collection 
of material and data but resulted in the discovery of other mounds, 
caves, villages, and shop sites —The Museum News. 


Tue collections made by Dr. AleS Hrdlitka in South Africa have 
reached the U. S. National Museum. They comprise fragmentary 
fossils of apes from the Taungs (Buxton) quarry; paleolithic im- 
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plements from Bechuanaland and the Zambesi, and a series of 
decorated baskets from Northern and Southern Rhodesia. 


The “paper survey” of Indian sites of eastern Pennsylvania begun 
last year by the Wyoming Historical and Geological Society, 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa., under the charge of Arthur C. Parker, director of 
the Municipal Museum, Rochester, N. Y., has, by means of question- 
aires, succeeded in obtaining a large amount of information concern- 
ing Indian burial grounds, village and camp sites, caches, petroglyphs 
etc. in eastern Pennsylvania. The next step will be the investigation 
of these sites—The Museum News. 


AN INDIAN THEATRE is being planned by the School of American 
research to provide a permanent setting for the Indian dramatic 
ceremonials which are an annual feature of the Santa Fe Fiesta. Asa 
first step toward providing a place for the religious dramas, ceremonial 
races, games, and processions, the School has acquired a tract of 
four hundred acres overlooking the city. The Indian theatre, which 
will accommodate an audience of five thousand, has been designed by 
Rafael Yela, a young Guatemalan sculptor sent by the Mexican 
Government to study at Santa Fe. His model is based in principle 
upon the ancient Greek Theatre and in architectural motif upon the 
semicircular community structures in the Southwest.— The Museum 
News. 

A Pus tic INDIAN MuseEvmo will shortly be established at Mandan, 
N.D., under the sponsorship of local Masonic bodies, the nucleus 
for which will be provided by the extensive collections made by 
I. N. Steen of Carson, A. B. Welch and F. H. Motsiff, of Mandan.— 
The Museum News. 


A COLLECTION oF INDIAN artifacts representing the cultures of 
various Pacific Coast tribes has been donated to Washburn College, 
Topeka, Kansas, by an alumnus, George W. Reed, Jr.,now archaeologi- 
cal and assistant librarian of the State Historical Society of Idaho. 


Dr. STEPHANIE MARTIN-OPPENHEIM, the widow of the late Pro- 
fessor Martin, is editing the second edition of his Lehrbuch der Anthro- 
pologie and would be greatly obliged if all colleagues would continue 
to send her relevant publications. Her address is Laplacestrasse 24, 
Miinchen 0.27, Germany. 
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